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REVIEWS 


Crotchet Castle. By the Author of “ Head- 
long Hall. London, 1831. Hookham. 


Tuis little volume is everything it ought to 
be—light, playful, sarcastic, and amusing. 
It makes no great pretence, that we can see, 
to a story; the thread upon which so many 
good things are strung is so slight, that in 
the hands of a less skilful artist, it must cer- 
tainly have been broken; yet the good things 
themselves occupy so much of our attention, 
that so far from cavilling at the weakness of 
the string, we never think of it at all. The 
object of the book is to move our laughter at 
empirics, quacks, and pretenders of every 
description. In order to do this, the Trans- 
cendental Philosophers, the Optimists, the 
Political Economists, the March-of-mind 
Men, and the All-for-the-Bests of the present 
day, are introduced under fictitious names, 
and support their respective characters a 
little in masquerade indeed, but in a most 
natural, and therefore ridiculous manner. 
A large party is assembled at Crotchet 
Castle, the villa of a certain Mr. Crotchet, 
who being the offspring of a Scotchman and 
a Jewess, inherits the good qualities of both 
sides of his house, and adds to his other 
family virtues, a patronage of literary and 
scientific lions on his retirement from trade. 
The principal interlocutors in this party are 
so amusingly described by the heroine of the 
volume, Lady Clarinda, to her lover, Cap- 
tain Fitzchrome, that we shall content our- 
selves with quoting her graphic description, 
and then let the party ook in a scene or 
two for themselves. 

“Next to him is Miss Crotchet my sister-in- 
law that is to be. You see she is rather pretty, 
and very genteel. Sheis tolerably accomplished, 
has her table always covered with new novels, 
thinks Mr. Mac Quedy an oracle, and is ex- 
tremely desirous to be called ‘ my lady.’ Next to 
her is Mr. Firedamp, a very absurd person, who 
thinks that water is the evil principle. Next 
to him is Mr. Eavesdrop, a man who, by dint of 
a certain something like smartness, has got into 
good society. He is a sort of bookseller’s tool, 
and coins all his acquaintance in reminiscences 
and sketches of character. I am very shy ofhim, 
for fear he should print me. 

“‘ Captain Fitzchrome. If he print you in your 
own likeness, which is that ofan angel, you need 
not fear him. Ifhe print you in any other, I 
will cut his throat. But proceed— 

“ Lady Clarinda. Next to him is Mr. Hen- 
bane, the toxicologist, I think hecallshimself. He 
has d half his life in studying poisons and 
antidotes, The first thing he did on his arrival 
here, was to kill the cat; and while Miss Crot- 
chet was crying over her, he brought her to life 
again, I am more shy of him than the other. 

“ Captain Fitzchrome. They are two very dan- 
gerous fellows, and I shall take care to keep 
them both at a respectful distance, Let us hope 





that Eavesdrop will sketch off Henbane, and 
that Henbane will poison him for his trouble. 

** Lady Clarinda. Well, next to him, sits Mr. 
Mac Quedy, the Modern Athenian, who lays 
down the law about everything, and therefore 
may be taken to understand everything. He 
turns all the affairs of this world into questions 
of buying and selling. He is the Spirit of the 
Frozen Ocean to everything like romance and 
sentiment. He condenses their volume of steam 
into a drop of cold water in a moment. He has 
satisfied me that Iam a commodity in the market, 
and that I ought to set myself at a high price. 
So you see, he who would have me must bid for 
me. 

“Captain Fitzchrome. Ishall discuss that point 
with Mr. Mac Quedy. 

“ Lady Clarinda. Not a word for your life. 
Our flirtation is our own secret, Let it remain so. 

“ Captain Fitzchrome. Flirtation, Clarinda! Is 
that all that the most ardent— 

“ Lady Clarinda, Now, don’t be rhapsodical 
here. Next to Mr. Mac Quedy is Mr. Skionar, 
a sort of poetical philosopher, a curious com- 
pound of the intense and the mystical. He 
abominates all the ideas of Mr. Mac Quedy, and 
settles everything by sentiment and intuition. 

“ Captain Fitzchrome. Then, I say, he is the 
wiser man, 

‘* Lady Clarinda. They are two oddities, but 
a little of them is amusing, and I like to hear 
them dispute. So you see I am in training for 
a philosopher myself. 

“ Captain Fitzchrome. Any philosophy, for 
heaven’s sake, but the pound-shilling-and-pence 
philosophy of Mr. Mac Quedy. 

“ Lady Clarinda. Why they say that even Mr. 
Skionar, though he is a great dreamer, always 
dreams with his eyes open, or with one eye at 
any rate, which is an eye to his gain: but I be- 
lieve that in this respect the poor man has got 
an ill name by keeping bad company. He has 
two dear friends, Mr. Wilful Wontsee, and Mr. 
Rumblesack Shantsee, poets of some note, who 
used to see visions of Utopia, and pure republics 
beyond the Western deep: but, finding that 
these El Dorados brought them no revenue, they 
turned their vision-seeing faculty into the more 
profitable channel of espying all sorts of virtues 
in the high and the mighty, who were able and 
willing. to pay for the discovery. 

_** Captain Fitzchrome. 1 do not fancy these 
virtue-spyers. 

“ Lady Clarinda. Next to Mr. Skionar, sits 
Mr. Chainmail, a good-looking young gentleman, 
as you see, with very antiquated tastes. He is 
fond of old poetry, and is something of a poet 
himself. He is deep in monkish literature, and 
holds that the best state of society was that of 
the twelfth century, when nothing was going 
forward but fighting, feasting, and praying, which 
he says are the three great purposes for which 
man was made, He laments bitterly over the 
inventions of gunpowder, steam, and gas, which 
he says have ruined the world. He lives within 
two or three miles, and has a large hall, adorned 
with —_ pikes, shields, helmets, swords, and 
tattered banners, and furnished with yew-tree 
chairs, and two long old worm-eaten oak tables, 
where he dines with all his household, after the 





fashion of his favourite age. He wants us all to 
dine with him, and I believe we shall go. 

“ Captain Fitzchrome. That will be something 
new at any rate. 

“ Lady Clarinda. Next to himis Mr. Toogood, 
the co-operationist, who will have neither fight- 
ing nor praying; but wants to parcel out the 
world into squares like a chess-board, with a 
community on each, raising everything for one 
another, with a great steam-engine to serve them 
in common for tailor and hosier, kitchen and 
cook.” p. 80—6. 

Lady Clarinda is an admirable character, 
and more natural than any young lady we 
have met with, in books or elsewhere, for 
some time ; her ideas on the subject of “ love 
in a cottage,” place her at once at the suin- 
mit of our favour, and ought to be glazed 
and hung up in the parlour of every boarding- 
school in the kingdom. But her ladyship is 
too observant a judge, and withal a little 
too malicious, to let pass an opportunity of 
giving a well-merited hit at some good 
friends of ours, who for the present shall be 
nameless. 

“ Lady Clarinda. Well, I will tell you a secret; 
I am writing a novel. 

“ Captain Fitzchrome. A novel! 

“ Lady Clarinda. Yes, a novel. And I shall 
get a little finery by it: trinkets and fal-lals, 
which I cannot get from papa. You must know 
I had been reading several fashionable novels, 
the fashionable this and the fashionable that ; 
and I thought to myself, why I can do better 
than any of these myself. So I wrote a chapter 
or two, and sent them as a specimen to Mr. 
Puffall, the bookseller, telling him they were 
to be a part ofa fashionable something or other, 
and he offered me, I will not say how much, to 
finish it in three volumes, and let him pay all 
the newspapers for recommending it as the work 
of a lady of quality, who had made very free 
with the characters of her acquaintance. 

“ Captain Fitzchrome. Surely you have not 
done so? 

“ Lady Clarinda. Oh, no! I leave that to Mr. 
Eavesdrop. But Mr. Puffall made it a condition 
that I should let him say so. 

“ Captain Fitschrome. A strange recommen- 
dation. 

“ Lady Clarinda. Oh, nothing else will do. 
And it seems you may give yourselfany character 
you like, and the newspapers will print it as if 
it came from themselves. I have commended 
you to three of our friends here, as an economist, 
a transcendentalist, and a classical scholar ; and 
if you wish to be renowned through the world 
for these, or any other accomplishments, the 
newspapers will confirm you in their possession 
for half-a-guinea a piece. 

“ Captain Fitzchrome. Truly, the praise of such 
gentry must be a feather in any one’s cap. 

“‘ Lady Clarinda. So you will see, some morn- 
ing, that my novel is, ‘ the most popular pro- 
duction of the day.’ This is Mr. Puffall’s favou- 
rite phrase. He makes the newspapers say it of 
everything he publishes. But‘ the day,’ you 
know, is a very convenient phrase: it allows of 
hree hundred and sixty-five ‘ most popular 
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productions’ in a year. And in leap-year one 
more.” 

Our favourite throughout the book, is the 
Rev. Dr. Folliott. He never appears upon 
the scene without putting us into the highest 
good-humour. Like many other reverend 
gentlemen, he overturns the theories of 
transcendentals and economists with equal 
ease, and to his own entire satisfaction ; but 
we laugh at and excuse all his faults, on ac- 
count of the agreeable manner in which they 
are committed. But we have already been 
so prodigal of quotation, that, with a renewal 
of our strongest praise, we must conclude 
our extracts with the following scrap of a 
conversation :— 

“ Mr. Crotchet had assembled about him, for 
his own Christmas festivities, nearly the same 
party which was introduced to the reader in the 
spring. Three of that party were wanting. Dr. 
Morbific, by inoculating himself once too often 
with non-contagious matter, had explained him- 
self out of the world. Mr. Henbane had also 
departed, on the wings of an infallible antidote. 
Mr. Eavesdrop, having printed in a magazine 
some of the after-dinner conversations of the 
castle, had had sentence of exclusion passed 
upon him, on the motion of the Reverend 
Doctor Folliott, as a flagitious violator of the 
confidences of private life. 

“ Miss Crotchet had become Lady Bossnow]l, 
but Lady Clarinda had not yet changed her 
name to Crotchet. She had, on one pretence 
and another, procrastinated the happy event, 
and the gentleman had not been very pressing ; 
she had, however, accompanied her brother and 
sister-in-law, to pass Christmas at Crotchet 
Castle. With these, Mr. Mac Quedy, Mr. Phil- 

ot, Mr. Trillo, Mr. Skionar, Mr. Toogood, and 

r. Firedamp, were sitting at breakfast, when 
the Reverend Dr. Folliott entered and took 
his seat at the table. 

“¢ The Rev. Dr. Folliott. Well, Mr. Mac 
Quedy, it is 1ow some weeks since we have met : 
how goes on the march of mind ?’ 

“Mr. Mac Quedy. Nay, Sir; I think you 
may see that with your own eyes.’ 

“* * Dr. Folliott. Sir, I have seen it, much to 
my discomfiture. It has marched into my rick- 
yard, and set my stacks on fire, with chemical 
materials, most scientifically compounded. It 
has marched up to the door of my vicarage a 
hundred and fifty strong; ordered me to sur- 
render half my tithes ; consumed all the provi- 
sions I had provided for my audit feast, and 
drunk up my old October. It has marched in 
through my back-parlour shutters, and out 
again with my silver spoons, in the dead of the 
night. The policeman who has been down to 
examine, says my house has been broken open 
on the most scientific principles. All this comes 
of education.’ 

“*¢ Mr. Mac Quedy. I rather think it comes 
of poverty.’ 

“* Dr, Folliott. No, Sir. Robbery perhaps 
comes of poverty, but scientific principles of 
robbery come of education. I suppose the 
learned friend has written a sixpenny treatise 
on mechanics, and the rascals who robbed me 
have been reading it.’ 

“* Mr. Crotchet. Your house would have been 
very safe, Doctor, if they had had no better 
science than the learned friend’s to work with.’ 

“* Dr. Folliott. Well, Sir, that maybe. Ex- 
cellent potted char. The Lord deliver me from 
the learned friend.’ 

“* Mr. Crotchet. Well, Doctor, for your com- 
fort, here is a declaration of the learned friend’s 
that he will never take office.’ 

“* Dr. Folliott. Then, Sir, he will be in office 
next week. Peace be with him, Sugar and 


A Year in Spain. By a Young American. 


[Second Notice.] 


Tuts is an extremely well-written and ani- 
mated record of the observations made by 
an unprejudiced man on that country, which, 
as the celebrated General Foy used to say, 
is the true land of contrasts and riddles, where 
you find the blindest and most bigoted faith 
in juxtaposition with ill-concealed Deism, 
and the greatest knowledge elbowed by the 
grossest ignorance. It is a common com- 
plaint, that we know little of Spain; and 
the Spaniards themselves very often laugh 
at our writers for their consequent errors ; 
but it is not easy to acquire a knowledge 
of a nation, in which, though all the pro- 
vinces have been blended into one political 
body for centuries, they individually retain 
their original customs, manners, character, 
dress, physiognomy, and often language and 
laws—it is not easy to collect the sincere 
opinions of a people, where there is no public 
press, and where, for three centuries, it has 
been the first rule of common prudence not 
to publish, but to conceal their thoughts,—a 
rule, by the bye, even more necessary now, 
with the modern police, than it was before 
under the Inquisition. 

Of the truth of this, the work before us is 
a proof. The author is an acute observer, 
and has the power of describing forcibly and 
accurately ; yet his observations are only skin 
deep—his knowledge is limited to things 
floating on the surface of society; and, after 
reading his very delightful volumes, we are 
nearly as ignorant as ever of those powerful 
and influential causes, those deep secret 
springs of action, that for twenty years have 
moved Spain in such opposite directions, and 
with such uncontrollable power. 

This work must be considered in two dis- 
tinct points of view : the one where the writer 
describes what he saw—and the other where 
he speaks from books. What he saw he de- 
scribes graphically and well, and such scenes 
are highly amusing. Sometimes, indeed, he 
exaggerates a little, and often mentions as 
a national custom, what is peculiar to a pro- 
vince or a city. There is, unfortunately, 
nothing national in Spain but the ol/a,—and 
even that has different ingredients in different 
provinces, and is varied according to the 
wealth of the family, in the same province. 

All that the writer says about Madrid is 
accurate and exact—the portraits of Ferdi- 
nand and his brother are true to life—his ob- 
servations on the formerly warlike, rich, and 
now priestly and desolate Toledo, as well as 
on Barcelona, Valencia, Seville, and Cadiz, 
are highly interesting ; his account of that 
extraordinary monument of Arabic architec- 
ture, the cathedral of Cordova, is excellent; 
and his extracts from Conde’s work, about 
the Spanish Arabs, are selected with great 
judgment and discrimination. 

The robber-scenes, with which his work 
abounds, are very vividly sketched, but will 
not, we suspect, tempt many of our travellers 
to visit the Peninsula; and the Spanish New- 
gate Calendar, if they dared publish sorespect- 
able a work, would not increase the liking. 
Though all criminals are not brought under 
the cognizance of the tribunals, it appears 
that, in 1826, twelve hundred and thirty-three 
persons were convicted of murder, and seven- 
teen hundred and seventy-three of attempts 





cream.’” p. 261—5, 


to murder. When speaking on this subject, 





the author is, we are inclined to believe, 
scrupulously exact; and he is equally de- 
serving confidence where he refers to those 
horrible plague-spots of Spain, the escribanos.+ 
Half the miseries of that ill-fated country 
may be traced to the baneful influence of 
lawyers, high or low; and we cordially agree 
with him, that, “upon the whole, it would 
perhaps be better for Spain, if she were with- 
out government, without law, and if each in- 
dividual were left the guardian of his own 
rights and safety. He might lose a little 
protection, but would be sure to escape from 
a great deal of plunder.” ii. 525. 

Thus much of what may be considered the 
original part of the work—the result of per- 
sonal inquiry and observation. When, how- 
ever, the writer comes to his authorities, and 
trusts to books, his work is much less valu- 
able. His principal reliance is on Antillon, 
Laborde, and Peyron. Antillon’s work is 
truly excellent; and we are rather — 
that, with so good a guide, the author should 
have fallen into so many errors—for in- 
stance, mistaking the sources of nearly all 
the great rivers. Laborde was an autho- 
rity when he wrote; but since then, every 
thing is so changed, that he is now but a 
blind guide, and, we fear, misled our young 
American into the often-repeated assertion, 
that the practice of bleeding is extremely com- 
mon in Spain. Now, it was so forty years ago, 
when Cullen wasthe great authority; butsince 
the beginning of this century, ben Cullen 
gave way to our countryman Brown and the 
French theorists, bleeding is so rarely resorted 
to, that it seems as if the physicians intended 
to strike a lancet balance, and, by not bleed- 
ing at all, compensate for the mischief here- 
tofore done by excessive bleeding. Indeed, 
upon this subject, the only occasion, when 
the writer makes any approach to accuracy, 
is in describing the election of the public phy- 
sicians ; and even here he trips and stumbles, 
if he means to say that families cannot ex- 
ercise a discretion in the physician they em- 
ploy. If they have the means of paying for 
the service, they may call in any one of, or 
all the college; and without those means, it 
is like Glendower calling spirits, not only in 
Spain, but in England and America. 

The following passage on the Royalist 
volunteers will explain one of the many dif- 
ficulties to be overcome before a revolution 
can be brought about in Spain, although, 
according to the Royalists themselves, the 
number of the volunteers is diminished to 
one-fourth of that stated by our author. 

“The famous royalist volunteers amount to 
the number of three hundred thousand. They 
consist of the refuse of the population, prin- 
cipally in the towns and cities, and are moved 
entirely by the clergy, for the sake of religion or 
of money; their maintenance costing annually 
nearly twelve millions of dollars. The royalist 
volunteers are better armed, better clothed, and 
better disciplined than militia usually are. 
Their fidelity to the cause of the church—for, 
notwithstanding their denomination, they are 
her exclusive body-guard—is, I think, less doubt- 
ful than has been generally supposed. Not to 
take into consideration that spirit of fanaticism 
which moves a majority of them, they have as 
individuals rendered themselves obnoxious to 
justice by the commission of many crimes, im- 
punity for which, as well as for others yet un- 
committed, they can secure only by the main- 
tenance of their devotion ; as a body they have 


+ A kind of notary or lawyer. 
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outraged the whole liberal party, and stirred up 
the deadly hate of individual families, by innu- 
merable assassinations, perpetrated, it is said, at 
the instigation of the clergy. Their only hope 
of profit, therefore, their only chance for secu- 
rity, is found in perpetuating the present con- 
dition of affairs.” ii. p. 332. 

Of the want of industry, so remarkable'in 
some provinces, where indolence cannot be 
excused by the lassitude consequent upon 
heat of the climate, we must observe, that 
the most powerful motives to exertion are in- 
dividual interests; and where indolence and 
ignorance are general, the fault is more in 
political institutions than in the people. The 
following (the writer is speaking of that most 
beautiful but uncultivated country Anda- 
lusia) might be applied to almost all the pro- 
vinces of Spain, and especially to the Castiles, 
where industry was always fettered more 
than in any other province, for the strange 
but true reason, that they have been the 
favourite provinces of the kings. If any one 
doubts the blessing of free trade, or believes 
that industry cannot thrive, but while regu- 
lated by law—let him look to the history of 
Spain, and he will find that the intervention 
of government with the sole object of protec- 
tion has invariably brought absolute ruin. 

“Beside Ecija and Carmona, we met but a 
few villages between Cordova and Seville, and 
no solitary farms nor houses, other than the 
public ventas. Though the soil was everywhere 
fertile and capable of nourishing a numerous 
population, yet it was in general very imperfectly 
cultivated, and often abandoned to the caprice 
of nature. Nothing can be more painful than to 
behold this country, which rose to such a high 
degree of prosperity under the Romans and 
Arabs, now so fallen, so impoverished. The 
principal source of this depopulation may be 
found in the landed monopolies; nearly the 
whole country being owned by large proprietors, 
to whose ancestors it was granted at the time of 
the conquest. Hence the soil has to support, 
not only the labourer who cultivaies it, but like- 
wise the idle landlord, who lives at court, and 
spends his income in the capital. ‘They who 
preach the preservation of families and estates, 
and deprecate the unlimited subdivision of pro- 
perty, should make a journey to Andalusia. 
Other causes are found in the odious privileges 
of the meséa, in the exorbitance of the taxes, and 
in the vexatious system in raising them; in the 
imperfect state of internal communications, and 
in the thousand restrictions which check circu- 
lation at every step. Not to mention the clergy, 
the convents, and the robbers, have we not al- 
ready causes enough of ruin and desolation?” 
ii. p. 156—157. 

Our author is certainly one of the ultra 
admirers of Spanish women; he always speaks 
of them with a pleasant dash of extravagance, 
and the beauties of Cadiz seem to have quite 
bewildered him. We, too, were not insen- 
sible to these charms at our author’s age— 
we, too, have seen, and not so very long 
since, 

The black-eyed maids of Heaven, angelically kind, 
Marked the black eye that mocks the coal-black veil, 
Heard the light lively tones in lady’s bower, 

Seen the long locks that foil the painter’s power, 

The fairy form, with more than female grace ;— 

but, with all our admiration, we did not find 
them so “angelically kind” as either my 
Lord Byron or our American friend :—but 
all things have changed in Spain; and it is 
more than probable that the poverty pro- 
duced by so many proscriptions, and the de- 
moralizing consequences of the celibacy of 
an insincere priesthood, may have had their 





corrupting influence on women, when we see 
and know how basely man himself is there 


degraded. 





The Book of the Seasons, or, the Calendar of 


Nature. By William Howitt. London, 
1831. Colburn & Bentley. 


Annals of my Village, a Calendar of Nature. 

London, 1831. Hatchard. 

Our only difficulty in reference to these 
books is, to write a review, and not an ar- 
ticle of our own. They have given us a strong 
personal desire to “ babble about green fields ;” 
for they have called up visions of primroses, 
quivering leaves, shining waters, rosc-em- 
bowered cottages, all that is associated with 
the youth and manhood of the year; with 
poetry, with music, and with affection. Smoke- 
dried as we are in a brick-built Babel, we 
have feeling proof of the truth of Cowper's 
remark— 

That man immured in cities, still retains 

His inborn, inextinguishable thirst 

For rural scenes, Pp ing his loss 

By supplemental shifts as best he may. 
Now, amongst the best of these “ supple- 
mental shifts,” we reckon books like those 
that head this notice—provided they are well 
done ; not a mere catalogue of names of birds, 
plants, and flowers; and not again such fine 
florid descriptions of the same things, that 
the mind acquires no discriminate knowledge. 
There was a book published a few years since 
called ‘ The Mirror of the Months,’ a mirror 
in which nature could not possibly know her 
own face when she saw it ; there was no want 
of poetic feeling in the volume, but it was so 
inlaid with affectation, and so spangled with 
conceits, that plain Mr. Mawe’s Gardening 
Calendar was greatly to be preferred. Since 
then, one or two delightful volumes have ap- 
peared, a reprint of ‘ White’s Selborne,’ and 
the ‘ Naturalist's Journal;’ but still there was 
room for a work, “ which, as a calendar of 
nature, should be comprehensive and com- 
plete in itself—which, on being taken up b 
the lover of nature at the opening of te 
month, should lay before him in prospect all 
the objects and appearances which the month 
would present in the garden, the fields, and 
the waters; yet confining itself to these ob- 
jects. Such a work (says Mr. Howitt) I have 
endeavoured to supply.” 

‘The Annals of my Village’ is also a ca- 
lendar of nature, “presented to the public 
(says the author) with a sincere desire to in- 
terest the dwellers among rural scenes, in the 
birds, the flowers, and other natural objects 
that surround them, and in the changes of 
the seasons.” 

The ‘ Annals’ are by a lady; her village is 
in the west of England ; and whilst, in point 
of arrangement and condensation of matter, 
beauty of style and variety of remark, her 
book must yield to Mr. Howitt’s,—the praise 
of much close and delicate observation, con- 
siderable knowledge, and invariable right 
feeling, is unquestionably her due. The fol- 
lowing is an interesting passage :— 

‘* Maritime winds and currents transport an 
infinite variety of seeds to situations the most 
remote from their native soils. The gulf stream 
frequently deposits West Indian seeds on the 
northern parts of Scotland; and in Lapland, 
those of the Alpine districts are carried by 
mountain torrents to the distance of forty miles, 
and left in situations favourable to their growth. 

“ Were it possible to embrace, in one com- 
prehensive glance, the progress of these vege- 








table voyagers, what a cheering display of wisdom, 
contrivance, and design, would burst on the as- 
tonished eye! How delightful it would be to 
watch the seeds of Western India journeying 
towards the coast of Norway, without a pilot, 
chart, or compass; those of Asia, impelled by the 
winds and waves, till they arrive on the shores 
of Italy ; the saragossa of Jamaica carried to- 
wards the coast of Florida, and from thence into 
the northern Atlantic ocean, where it lies thick 
on the surface ; the American cassia landing on 
the shores of Norway; the double cocoas of the 
Molucca islands joyfully welcomed by the ex- 
pecting inhabitants on the coast of Malabar, who 
long believed that these annual presents of the 
ocean were the produce of a palm tree growing 
in its fathomless recesses, and that they arose 
from among coral groves endowed with super- 
natural qualities ! Nor would it be less interest- 
ing to observe how admirably the seeds of each 
individual plant are adapted to such extensive 
voyages, those of the great gourd being con- 
tained in capsules resembling bottles ; those of 
the royal pimento on the shores of Louisiana, 
encrusted with a coat of wax; double cocoa nuts 
lashed together like the canoes of the South Sea ; 
the kernels of the maritime pine enclosed in a 
kind of little bony shoes, notched on the under 
side, and covered on the upper, with a piece 
resembling a ship’s hatch ; the motions of these 
are literally those of speed and silence, they pass 
over the surface of the billows, and journey on 
by day and night amidst the raging of the ocean, 
where no human foot would dare to follow. 
Wherever the traveller is able to contemplate 
the primordial disposition of nature, the shores 
are universally covered with trees and shrubs 
bearing fruit, adapted for floating on the water.” 

To come now to Mr. Howitt’s ‘ Book of 
the Seasons.’ Without one if or but—of its 
kind, and in its way, it is perfectly delightful; 
a book that cannot fail to raise the author’s 
reputation as a literary man, and, what he 
will doubtless value more, asa worthy member 
of the great human family, who has cast his 
share into the treasury that is filling for the 
benefit of the whole. By the way, this figure 
is less inapplicable than may seem at first; in 
the Jewish temple, the treasury was over the 
gate called seautiruL, and Mr. Howitt’s aim 
is to breathe into the hearts of the commer- 
cial and the city-pent, ideas of “the glory 
that excelleth” the glory of nature—the glory 
under which there is not“ kindled a burning.” 
The book is English too: lately we have 
thought that both William and Mary Howitt 
were rather leaving the native simplicity, and 
in that the strength, of their genius, by a too 
evident leaning to foreign literature, a too 
decided bias towards the mystical and the 
marvellous; and we should indeed regret if 
either were to Germanize or Italianize away 
their individuality. What is said to be want- 
ing in our forests, is also wanting in our lite- 
rature—“ hearts of oak.” William Howitt 
is particularly calculated to take this depart- 
ment, and as to his sweet wife Mary, she 
must not become exotic—she must neither be 
an Austrian rose, nor an Italian myrtle, but 
an English wilding— 

As sweet a flower as ever grew 
Beside a cottage door. 

To go through Mr. Howitt’s treatment of the 
months is impossible: he gives an original 
article on the general appearances of nature 
in each, drawn from his own regular obser- 
vations; superadds a variety of facts from 
various sources; and closes all with a com- 
plete table of the migrations of birds, a co- 
pious list of garden plants that flower in the 
month, and a botanical calendar, He writes 
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in a religious and poetical spirit, without any 
ambitious finery of style or sentiment. But 
it is time he spoke for himself. Having had 
enough of Winter, we shall select from the 
months of Hope. His description of March 
winds is spirited; of the April blossoms not 
too flowery : but we shall take a few passages 
from his calendar of the birds’ nests peculiar 
to the same month :— 


“ Perhaps the most delightful of all the fea- 
tures of this month are the return of the migra- 
tory birds, and the commencement of building 
their nests. Not only the swallow tribe, the 
cuckoo, and the nightingale, whose arrival is 
noticed by almost everybody, but scores of other 
old acquaintances suddenly salute you in your 
walks, with their well-remembered aspects and 
notes. White-throats, whinchats, reed-sparrows, 
&c. perched on their old haunts, and following 
their diversified habits, seem as little fatigued, 
or strange, as if they had worn invisible jackets 
all winter, and had never left the spot. There 
is something truly delightful to the naturalist in 
the beauty of birds’ nests, and the endless va- 
rieties of colours, spots, and hieroglyphic scrolls, 
on their eggs; the picturesque places in which 
they are fixed, from the lapwing’s on the naked 
fallow, to that of the eagle in its lofty and inac- 
cessible eyrie; in the different degrees of art 
displayed, from the rude raft of a few sticks, 
made by the wood-pigeon, to the exquisite little 
dome of the golden-crested wren, or the long- 
tailed titmouse, (parus caudatus,) a perfect cone 
stuck between the branches of a tree, having a 
small hole on one side for entrance ; the interior 
lined with the most downy feathers, enriched 
with sixteen or seventeen eggs, like small oval 
pearls; and the exterior most tastefully decorated 
with a profusion of spangles of silvery lichen on 
dark-green moss. 

“‘ Boys are completely absorbed by their ad- 
miration of birds’ nests. In vain do parents 
scold about torn clothes, scratched hands, shoes 
spoiled with dew; every field and wood is tra- 
versed, every bush explored; no tree is too high, 
no rock toodangerous to climb ; sticks split at the 
end, are thrust into every hollow in wall, eaves, 
or tree-trunk, to twist out the hidden nest ; and 
I myself recollect being held by the heels over 
an old coal-pit sixty yards deep to reach a 
blackbird’s nest built in a hole two or three feet 
below the surface of the ground, 


“ But it is not boys merely who are struck 
with the beauty of birds’ nests and eggs, and 
with the picturesque situations in which they are 
placed ; there are few people of taste residing in 
the country who do not see them with a lively 
pleasure. Let us take a survey of these inter- 
esting objects. Let us suppose that we are in 
an old farm-house. The chimney is inhabited by 
the swallow, and the eaves by the marten, who 
have there fixed their mud nests, lined them 
with feathers, and laid in them their five or six 
white eggs spotted with red. The sparrows have 
found a crevice in the eaves, or the roof, or, if it 
be of thatch, have scooped themselvesa large hole, 
and therein made their nests of hay, lined them 
with feathers, and laid each pair five black- 
spotted eggs. The spotted fly-catcher has found 
a square hole in the wall, or a branch of a tree 
trained against it, where its nest and red-spotted 
eggsare deposited. Ifit bea half-timbered house, 
it is ten to one but the red-start has found a hole 
too, in one of the upright timbers, in which its 
nest and sea-green eggs are deposited; or the 
little tom-tit has occupied that post. This active 
little bird, which we seein the shrubbery swinging 
about at the ends of slender boughs in pursuit of 
caterpillars, &c., will sometimes become so tena- 
cious of its dwelling that I have known one build 
within the window-frame of a sitting-room,which, 
when any of the family knocked on the wood 
close to its nest, would immediately reply by se- 





veral smart raps with its bill. This answer was 
never omitted during the period of incubation 
by the bird which built there for several suc- 
cessive years. This, and most other birds which 
build about the habitations of men, very com- 
monly depart from that regularity of instinct 
which prompts them to employ only material of 
a certain kind in their nests, and gather up pieces 
of cotton, shreds of cloth, and even needles and 
thread, which have been found worked up into 
these curious motley fabrics. * * * 

“Tfwe step into the field, we find in the grass 
at our feet the nests of various species of lark, 
with their dark brown speckled eggs ; the whin- 
chat’s with its eggs of sca-green, and the par- 
tridge’s with perhaps fifteen eggs of a deep 
cream colour. So closely does the partridge 
sit during incubation, that the mower often un- 
awares cuts off its head with his scythe. In the 
banks, now luxuriant with green herbs, the 
yellow-hammer builds a nest of grass, and lines 
it with fine fibrous roots and horse-hair; and 
lays five eggs of a palish purple, ornamented 
with deep purple flourishes of a hieroglyphic- 
like appearance. The robin, too, builds in the 
bank, and his nest may be immediately known 
by the brown withered leaves collected at its 
door, so to speak, as if he always bore them in 
his escutcheon, in memory of his meritorious 
behaviour to ‘the Babes in the Wood.’ The 
fame of that good deed is his perpetual defence. 
None but the most hardened and graceless lads 
will rob a wren or a robin, for, says their legend, 

Robinets and Jenny Wrens 
Are God Almighty’s Cocks and Hens; 

and it is likewise a tradition amongst them, that 
if you rob either of these the cows will give 
bloody milk. * * * The magpie’s nest may be 
seen in early spring in the tops of the leafless 
trees, a large cone of thorns, which is daubed 
internally with mud and lined with fine fibrous 
roots. It sometimes also builds in tall hawthorn 
hedges. Wherever it be, wild or tame, it is the 
monkey of birds, full of mischief and mimickry. 
A gentleman told me, that one he kept having 
stolen various articles was watched by him nar- 
rowly, and at length was seen by him busy in 
the garden gathering pebbles, and with much 
solemnity and a studied air dropping them into 
a hole about eighteen inches deep, made to re- 
ceive a line-post. After dropping each stone, 
it cried ‘ carack!’ triumphantly, and set off for 
another. Making himself sure that he had 
found the objects of his search, the gentleman 
went to the place, and found in the hole a poor 
toad which the magpie was stoning for his 
amusement.” 

But we must get on to May. Mr. Howitt’s 
isa flattering likeness ;—the monthas it ought 
to be, not exactly what it is—a kind of 
me, wep an one that “has been, and 
may be again,” but not to be reckoned upon 
—one that does its work by the day oftener 
than the week—by the week oftener than 
the month. May next May be like it. What 
our poetical naturalist says about trees, is 
passing true. We have twice visited the 
Lakes in May, and the varied, tender, bud- 
ding foliage of the trees, gave a character of 
pathetic infantine beauty to the scenery, that 
the full blush of summer never equalled, 
that we doubt whether imperial autumn 
could surpass :— 

“In the early part of this month, if we walk 
into woods, we shall be much struck with their 
peculiar beauty. Woods are never more agree- 
able objects than when they have only half as- 
sumed their green array. Beautiful and re- 
freshing is the sight of the young leaves bursting 
forth from the grey boughs, some trees at one 
degree of advance, some at another. The as- 
semblage of the giants of the wood is seen, each 
in its own character and figure; neither dis- 





guised nor hidden in the dense mass of foliage 
which obscures them in summer ;—you behold 
the scattered and majestic trunks ; the branches 
stretching high and wide; the dark drapery of 
ivy which envelopes some of them, and the 
crimson flush that glows in the world of living 
twigs above. If the contrast of grey and mossy 
branches, and of the delicate richness of young 
leaves gushing out of them in a thousand places 
be inexpressibly delightful to behold, that of one 
tree with another is not the less so. One is 
nearly full clothed—another is mottled with grey 
and green, struggling as it were which should 
have the predominance, and another is still per- 
fectly naked. The wild cherry stands like an 
apparition in the woods, white with its profusion 
of blossom, and the wilding begins to exhibit its 
rich and blushing countenance. The pines look 
dim and dusky amid the lively hues of spring. 
The abeles are covered with their clusters of 
albescent and powdery leaves and withering 
catkins; and beneath them the pale spathes of 
the arum, fully expanded, and displaying their 
crimson clubs, presenting a sylvan and unique 
appearance.” 

No May, of course, without a nightingale : 

“ Of all May delights, listening to the night- 
ingale is the greatest, and when heard at still 
midnight, the moon and stars above you filling 
with lustre the clear blue sky; the trees lifting 
up their young and varied foliage to the silvery 
light ; the deer quietly resting in their thickest 
shadows, and the night-breeze, ever and anon, 
wafting through the air ‘Sabean odours,’ then 
if you feel neither love nor poetry, depend upon 
it, you are neither lover nor poet. As, however, 
in this country, nightingales are as capricious 
as the climate, a good singing gentleman is no 
bad substitute, as a friend of ours convinced us 
on such an occasion, making the woods echo 
with the ‘ Pibroch of Donnel Dhu.’ 

Nightingales are very capricious: they 
abound in the neighbourhood of Warwick 
Castle, and cannot be lured to Guy’s Cliffi— 
not above two miles off;—in the'public gar- 
dens at Leamington, they condescend to per- 
form during their season, and sing loudest, we 
have been told, when there is most noise of 
feet and voices; but our own acquaintance 
with this bird is small—we never heard it 
but once ; but it was such a once !—at noon, 
not night, in a scene that wore 

The grace of forest charms decayed, 

And pastoral melancholy ; 
and instead of “a good singing gentleman,” 
our companion was Coleridge, who talked 
about nightingales—the ‘ conversing birds,” 
as he termed them—in such a strain of 
learned, yet most sweet music, that but, 
if we go on describing what Coleridge said 
about the nightingale and flowers, we shall 
never bring this notice to an end. Very 
sweetly does Mr. Howitt discourse concern- 
ing these last visitants of spring :— 

“Of all the minor creations of God, flowers 
seem to be most completely the effusions of his 
love of beauty, grace, and joy. Of all the na- 
tural objects which surround us, they are the 
least connected with our absolute necessities. 
Vegetation might proceed, the earth might be 
clothed with a sober green; all the processes of 
fructification might be perfected without being 
attended by the glory with which the flower is 
crowned ; but beauty and fragrance are poured 
abroad over the earth in blossoms of endless 
varieties, radiant evidences of the boundless 
benevolence of the Deity. They are made solely 
to gladden the heart of man, for a light to his 
eyes, for a living inspiration of grace to his spirit, 
for a perpetual admiration. And accordingly, 
they seize on our affections the first moment 
that we behold them. With what eagerness do 
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very infants grasp at flowers! As they become 
older they would live for ever amongst them. 
They bound about in the flowery meadows like 
young fawns—they gather all they come near— 
they collect heaps—they sit among them, and 
sort them, and sing over them, and caress them, 
till they perish in their grasp. We see them 
coming wearily into the towns and villages with 
their pinafores full, and with posies half as large 
as themselves. We trace them in shady lanes, 
in the grass of far-off fields, by the treasures they 
have gathered and have left behind, lured on by 
others still brighter. As they grow up to ma- 
turity, they assume, in their eyes, new characters 
and beauties. Then they are strewn around them, 
the poetry of the earth, * * * 

“The ancient Greeks, whose souls pre-emi- 
nently sympathized with the spirit of grace and 
beauty in everything, were enthusiastic in their 
love, and lavish in their use of flowers. They 
scattered them in the porticos of their temples 
—they were offered on the altars of some of their 
deities—they were strewed in the conqueror’s 
path—on all occasions of festivity and rejoicing 
they were strewn about, or worn in garlands. 
The guests at banquets were crowned with them 
—the bow] was wreathed with them—and where- 
ever they wished to throw beauty, and to express 
gladness, like sunshine, they cast flowers. 

“ Something of the same spirit seems to have 
prevailed amongst the Hebrews. ‘ Let us fill 
ourselves,’ says Solomon, ‘ with costly wine and 
ointments; and let no flower of the spring pass 
by us. Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds 
before they be withered.’ But amongst that 
solemn and poetical people they were commonly 
regarded in another and higher sense—they 
were the favourite symbols of the beauty and the 
fragility of life. Man is compared to the flower 
of the field, and it is added, ‘the grass wither- 
eth, the flower fadeth.” * * * 

“Tn our confined notions, we are often led to 
wonder why beauty, and flowers, and fruit, should 
be scattered so exuberantly where there are none 
to enjoy them. But the thoughts of the Almighty 
are not as our thoughts. * * * To Omnipotence 
creation costs not an effort, but to the desolate 
and the weary, how immense ‘s the happiness 
thus prepared in the wilderness ! Who does not 
recollect the exultation of Vaillant over a flower 
in the torrid wastes of Africa? A magnificent 
lily, which, growing on the banks of a river, 
filled the air far around with its delicious fra- 
grance, and, as he observes, had been respected 
by all the animals of the district, and seemed 
defended even by its beauty. The affecting 
mention of the influence of a flower upon his 
mind ina time of suffering and despondency, in 
the heart of the same savage continent, by Mungo 
Park, is familiar to every one.” 

We cannot leave off with a passage better 
oe to give a good impression of the 

ok, 





A Selection from the Papers of the Earls of 
Marchmont, in the Possession of the Right 
Honourable Sir G. H. Rose. 

{Second Notice.) 

In resuming this subject, our first duty will 

be, that of introducing the trio who have 

furnished these papers, to our readers’ ac- 
quaintance. 

The first Lord Marchmont was Sir Patrick 
Hume, a knight of an ancient and noble 
Scottish family, who, born in 1641, entered 
public life just at that disastrous period, 
when the “happy restoration” returned a 
worthless profligate—uninstructed by the 
“sweet uses of adversity”—to sit on the 
throne of Britain, and to repay the sponta- 
neous enthusiasm that welcomed his return, 
by unremitting efforts to overthrow the liber- 





ties both of Scotland and England. And 
among the foremost of those who, in the 
former country, “fought the good fight” of 
liberty and religion, Sir Patrick Hume is to 
be numbered. After suffering much perse- 
cution from the men in power, he retired to 
Holland, where he remained until news ar- 
rived of the death of Charles. He then joined 
with Argyle in his ill-fated expedition, of 
which, in the third volume, a very interest- 
ing narrative, written by himself, is given. 
From Scotland he happily escaped to Hol- 
land—and his estates being forfeited to the 
Earl of Seaforth, he remained there, in re- 
duced circumstances, until the revolution. 
From this period “ his history is to be found 
in the history of his country.” He was made 
member of the privy council and a peer of 
Scotland—first by the title of Viscount Pol- 
warth, and subsequently by that of Earl of 
Marchmont. He seems to have been a most 
excellent man. Jacobite malice endeavoured 
to cast upon his character the stain of having 
received a large bribe as his share of the spoils, 
which the Scotch believed to have been dis- 
tributed among the commissioners, for their 
zealous exertions to complete the union. This 
charge has been triumphantly refuted, and 
the character of the first Earl of Marchmont 
remains without a stain. 

The second Earl was Alexander, who suc- 
ceeded his father in 1724. He also distin- 
guished himself while Viscount Polwarth, in 
promoting that important measure, the union. 
He was sent on several embassies, and seems 
to have been high in favour at court, until 
1733, when the Walpole party prevailed, and 
the Whigs all quitted office. “ His exclusion 
from office was instantly avenged” by his 
twin sons. “By a singular coincidence, the 
same general election which deprived him 
of his seat in the upper house, gave him 
two powerful voices in the lower, in those 
sons, Hugh Lord Polwarth and Alexander 
Hume Campbell.” This second Earl of 
Marchmont died in 1740, and was succeeded 
by Hugh, the third and last. 

“ He was distinguished for learning, for bril- 
liancy of genius, and for parliamentary expe- 
rience. The estimation in which he was held by 
his cotemporaries early in life, may be judged of 
by his close and intimate friendship with Lord 
Cobham and Sir William Wyndham, the former 
of whom gave his bust a place in the Temple of 
Worthies at Stow; and by the mention of him 
in Mr. Pope’s well-known inscription in his 
grotto at Twickenham.” i. xlvi. 

This last Earl of Marchmont continued 
in parliament until 1784, when he was not 
re-elected as one of the sixteen Scottish 
peers. He resided in England, and died 
in 1794, in his eighty-sixth year. 

The first of these volumes is occupied by 
his diary, which embraces that period when 
party disputes ran so high between the ad- 
ministration and the friends of the Prince of 
Wales. Although diaries are mostly prosing, 
and generally ill written, yet their use to the 
philosophical historian is incalculable. Pri- 
vate letters, although far more interesting 
and amusing, can scarcely be depended on: 
the writer, notwithstanding his professions 
of sincerity, may have some concealed aim ; 
and the danger of the letter falling into wrong 
hands, will always make the statesman write 
with caution, But the mere journal of facts, 
and rumours, and on dits, kept by the man 


engaged in the strife and turmoil of party 





senna: (sper by one public cha- 
racter, coaxed by another, and mystified by 
a third—carries truth on the very face of it. 
The writer may be mistaken in his estimate 
of those with whom he has conversed, but 
he cannot be mistaken as to what they ac- 
tually said; he can have no intention to de- 
ceive, for it is a journal merely for his own 
use; and he can have no motive for sup- 
pression, since it is for the express purpose 
of retaining facts, which otherwise might 
have escaped his memory, that the diary is 
written. Many curious pieces of information 
meet us in such journals, The following is 
amusing :— 

“Lord Chesterfield told [me] that on the 
death of Lord Sunderland Lord Carteret had 
applied to the late King to support him, as he 
was then surrounded by his enemies; that the 
King promised it him, but told [him] the ne- 
cessity of the time forced him to temporize ; that 
hereupon Lord Carteret spoke to the Duchess of 
Kendall, who bid him have patience, and told 
him the King hated his other ministers. The 
Court being in this situation, both Lord Towns- 
hend and Lord Carteret went to Hanover with 
the King; and there Lord Carteret wanting to 
have some things decided in a way he thought 
most for his interest, and finding difficulties, he 
imagined these proceeded from the Duchess of 
Kendall, whereupon he entered into an intrigue 
to raise the Countess of Platen, who was the 
mistress of the King’s heart, against the Duchess, 
who was only the King’s friend, and had the as- 
cendant over his mind, but governed him by 
hard words, and blaming him, so that she held 
him by his timidity and indolence. Madame 
de Platen’s great ambition was to marry her 
daughter to a duke and Peer of France. This 
Lord Carteret conducted by means of Sir Luke 
Schaub, who was then at Paris. Sir Luke, being 
in love with Madame de la Vrilliére, to make his 
court to her, proposed that her son, Monsieur 
de §t. Florentin, should marry Mademoiselle de 
Platen, and be made a Duke. This Sir Luke 
proposed to the Regent, who told him he could 
not do it, because it would disoblige many great 
families, who had far better pretensions to duke- 
doms. Sir Luke upon this writ to Lord Carteret, 
that the Regent could only be brought to grant 
a dukedom if the King himself wrote him a letter 
desiring it, for then the King’s letter would be 
a sufficient excuse for him to the other preten- 
ders. Upon this the King writ such a letter in 
his own hand, to be delivered by Sir Luke, who 
alone was to be in the secret; but Lord Towns- 
hend getting notice of the intrigue, immediately 
discovered it to the Duchess of Kendall, who 
went to the King, and made such a bustle, that 
he absolutely denied it: whereupon, by the ad- 
vice of Lord Townshend, she made the King 
order Lord Townshend to write to Mr. Walpole, 
who was minister at Paris, to inform the Regent, 
that the King was very indifferent whether St. 
Florentin was made a Duke or not. Mr. Wal- 
pole having done so, when Sir Luke came next 
to press the Regent, he told him he could do 
nothing in it, since one minister desired it in the 
King’s name, and the other assured [him], that 
his master did not desire.it. This intrigue the 
Duchess of Kendall never forgave to Lord Car- 
teret.” i, 3—5. 

Lord Bolingbroke frequently appears, and 
appears, too, in rather singular company— 
for the friend and supporter of Harley, and 
the half-disguised Jacobites of Queen Anne’s 
reign, here figures as the asscciate and coun- 
sellor of the Whigs. Surely, the hoary in- 
triguer for place and power must have stood 
abashed in the presence of the young apostle 
of freedom. The following minute of a con- 
versation with George IL, Js characteristic : 
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“I went into the closet to the King after the 
ministers were gone out. I told him, I did not 
come to trouble him about a proposal wherein I 
had ashare. He said ‘I liked it, but the diffi- 
culties, it would have met with in the House of 
Commons, made it impracticable.’ I said, we 
were too happy to have his approbation; it was 
our duty to submit to what was thought for his 
service. Then I told him my share in it, and 
what I had done before. He said, ‘ You know 
what a distress it would have been, and what an 
effect abroad it would have had, had it been re- 
jected in the House, or carried by a small number; 
you know how the last was carried, so many 
voting against it.’ I told him, I did not men- 
tion it, but to show that we were ready to serve 
him in any shape. * * * [ told him, that 
I desired to inform him of the state of Scotland; 
that all the South was zealous for him. He said, 
they were all Presbyterians, who had always 
been for his family ; that Dumfries, Glasgow, and 
others were good towns, but that he could not 
say so much for Edinburgh. I told him, he had 
even there at least four out of five. He said, there 
were a great many Jacobites there. I said, that in 
the South there were not a hundred Papists, and 
that the people were zealous for him, and all 
those that had property. He said, he believed 
so, except Lord Kilmarnock. I said, he was a 
man of desperate fortune, whose estate would go 
to his creditors, when his person was under for- 
feiture. * * * I said, there was not aman of’em 
could carry out a hundred men against him 
in the South. He said, the southern parts liked 
the union, and found benefit by it. I said, his 
Majesty knew that it had been made to bring 
the crown into his family. He said, ‘ Yes, but 
they had felt benefit by it too.’ I said, no doubt 
they had ; that I could assure his Majesty he had 
twenty thousand good men ready to arm for him 
in the South; and that all we desired, was to have 
him for our King. * * * He said, ‘ You have 
factions amongst yourselves; there are the High- 
lands against the Lowlands, and others ; but one 
must do the best one can.’ I said, there were 
no factious against him; all we desired, was to 
have him cast an eye upon us, and to have access 
to him. He said, he had never refused anybody. 
I said, I was far from meaning so, and that I 
had taken the liberty to trouble him, only to re- 
present the state of Scotland to him. He said, 
he looked on the two countries as one united, 
and would equally regard them both; that Scot- 
land had always been well affected; but indeed 
the last elections had not gone as he. desired ; 
but, he hoped, it would not be somore. I said, 
that the elections had never gone against him; 
that indeed if any subject would act without re- 
gard to his interest, and pretend to set himself 
up, it would create difficulties; but that all we 
desired to know was, his Majesty’s own opinion. 
He said, he never would let any subject set him- 
self between him and his people. I said, that 
was all we desired.” i, 161—4, 

We have been thus large in our quotations 
from the diary, because each extract will be 
found either to correct the mistakes, or to 
throw additional light on the statements, of 
the various historians of the period. We will 
now again turn to the Letters, and, first, we 
must present the following short one, from 
the clever Lady Murray :— 

Lady Murray to Alexander Earl of Marchmont. 
Oxford, Feb. 3rd, 1738. 

* My dearest Uncle,—d think as I did, that 
all your consultations will come to nothing, but 
Sir Robert outwit you every one. If your head 
yields, and gets to Bath to be out of the way, 
what is to be expected from others? You have 
asad pack to deal with, which you are in no 
way cut out for. I only wish you may always 
consider them in that light, and have some 
thought for yourself, without trusting too much 





to others; I doubt not they will be ready to ask 
your advice, and take all the assistance you can 
give them, and there leave you. I know you 
will answer me, ‘What then? it is my country 
only I think of;’ but can you support it alone ? 
—or grant there be two or three more, which, I 
I am afraid, is saying too much, it is only run- 
ning your head against a hard wall. I heartily 
wish you may not find it turn out so, and you 
only be made the cat’s foot. Is it not very im- 
pertinent to imagine you do not see all this, if it 
is to be seen? but I know one’s own good inten- 
tions often blind them, that they see not deceit 
in others, when they feel it not in themselves.” 
ii. 96-7. 

The following is a very characteristic 
letter from that singular, but gifted woman, 
the Duchess of Marlborough :— 


To Alexander Earl of Marchmont. 
June 15, 1734, 

“My Lord,—I received the honour of two 
letters, which came together upon Thursday 
last. I am extremely glad that you are not dis- 
appointed in choosing your sons. It is plain to 
everybody that by the ministers’ proceeding in 
Scotland, that they have broke through all the 
laws of the Union, which was once thought so 
valuable a thing, and so necessary to secure the 
quiet of England ; and they have been as arbi- 
trary and unjust in England, where they had 
power to do it. I remember what pains the 
Duke of Marlborough and the late Lord Godol- 
phin took to procure the union between England 
and Scotland: and if the dead could know what 
the living are doing, they would be surprised to 
hear that so many great men of service have 
been so barbarously used, and that my Lord 
Balcarras, only a major in the Guards, should 
be one of the sixteen Peers, and your lordship 
left out; and my Lord Stair, who was a very 
successful ambassador for the family that now 
reigns, not to mention his long service in the 
army, without which successful battles the House 
of Hanover could never have come into England. 
This, I think, is as sad a picture as can be made 
of our present governors. I have not seen Mr. 
Pulteney since he received the acccounts from 
your Lordship, and my Lord Stair, of the shame- 
ful proceedings in Scotland; but I have read 
the protests in the printed papers, which are 
mighty good ; and I hope, when they are repre- 
sented in Parliament, they will produce some- 
thing to the advantage, as well as reputation of 
those Lords that have acted so well; for surely 
there cannot always be a majority to support 
such a scandalous proceeding ; and it amazes 
me, that people should so soon forget that King 
James lost his crown, who was a good manager 
for the public, without breaking any law, but 
what proceeded from his weakness of having a 
mind that everybody should attend him in 
heaven by establishing popery here. 

* * * * * 

“There can be nothing in my letters that is 
of any consequence or use to you; and as I 
know my Lord Stair and you often meet, to 
avoid making either of my letters too long, I 
have divided what I had to say, for I know you 
will read them to each other. I dare say your 
friends will give the best advice they can, both for 
their own sakes and yours. I am sure they have 
better heads, as well as hearts, than the wretched 
men that have brought our country into such a 
condition. Iam sorry I am so insignificant ; 
but I am sure, nobody living wishes more than 
I do that villains may be punished, and good 
men rewarded; and I hope you will do me the 
justice to believe, that I am, with the greatest 
value and respect imaginable, 


“ Your Lordship’s most faithful, and 
“ Most obliged humble servant, 


ii, 30—2, “S,. MARLBOROUGH.” 





What a strange masculine creature this 
fierce female politician must have seemed to 
the great ladies of that day, with their love 
of netting and point lace, and their passion 
for curious china and my Lord Fanny’s non- 
sense verses! We must insert the following 
letter of Pope—with what singularly conflict- 
ing feelings of admiration and spite does he 
regard her :— 


Mr. Pope to Hugh Earl of Marchmont. 

* So it is, and so it always is with me, that I 
write last to those I love most; and now by 
this rule you are the man I love the very best; the 
truth is, I have nothing to tell them, but what 
they (I flatter myself) know beyond all others, 
my real sensibility towards them, and my know- 
ledge of their amiable qualities. One must 
necessarily tell them the same things, if one 
continues the same affection and esteem; there- 
fore I turn from that honest tautology to some 
foreign subject; and what more foreign from 
you than a worthless man of quality, whose 
death has filled me with philosophy, and con- 
tempt of riches? Three hundred thousand 
pounds the sum total of his life! without one 
worthy deed, public or private! He had just 
sense enough to see the bad measures we were 
engaged in, without the heart to feel for his 
country, or spirit to oppose what he condemned, 
as long as a title, or a ribbon, or a little lucra- 
tive employment could be got by his tame sub- 
mission and concurrence. He loved nobody, 
for (they say) he has not left a legacy, not even 
to his flatterers; he had no ambition, with a 
vast deal of pride, and no dignity, with great 
stateliness. His titles only must be his epitaph: 
and there can be nothing on his monument re- 
markable, except his nose, which, I hope, the 
statuary will do justice to. 

“TI should doubly congratulate our victory 
over the French, if the war would occasion you 
and me the recovery of our friend to England 
for ever. Pray how will that matter stand in 
his regard? I should be glad, either that your 
Lordship was ut half master of Battersea, or I 
of Twickenham. I was upon the point of writ- 
ing to him; but will there be a free passage for 
letters at present? He is a great man, but will 
never be worth three hundred thousand pounds ; 
yet I would rather regain him, and live with him, 
three hundred thousand times. My Lord Ches- 
terfield is here, and sends you his services; there 
is not one man at Bath, besides, whom I know. 
He has made me dine with him en malade, 
though my physician prescribes me garlick, 
which I choose to take in sauces rather than 
electuaries. * * * 

“There are many hours I could be glad to 
talk to (or rather to hear) the Duchess of 
Marlborough. So many incidents happen, be- 
sides what Providence seems to have any regard 
to, in the lives and deaths of great men, that 
the world appears to me to be made for the in- 
struction of the lesser only, and those great 
ones for our laughter ; only I must except, that 
I hear very good things of the Earl of Bath, 
which justly entitle him to admiration. I could 
listen to her with the same veneration and be- 
lief in all her doctrines, as the disciples of So- 
crates gave to the words of their master, or he 
himself to his demon (for, I think, she too has 
a devil, whom in civility we will call a genius). 
I will judge of nothing, till I see her. Believe 
me, my dear Lord, 

“Your ever obliged, ever affectionate servant, 
“A, Pore.” 

Bath, Tuesday night. 

“The man of quality” here mentioned, 
was Lord Wilmington, First Lord of the 
Treasury. 

We insert the following note from Pope 
to Lord Marchmont, because it was, in all 
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robability, the last that ever he wrote, as 
2 died on the 30th of the following month: 
Easter Monday. 

“ My dear Lords,—When I see a finer day, 
or feel a livelier hour, I find my thoughts car- 
ried to you, with whom, and for whom, chiefly 
I desire to live. I ama little revived to-day, 
and hope to be more so by the end of the week, 
since, I think, that was the time you gave me 
hopes you would pass a day or two here. Mr. 
Murray, by that time, or sooner if he can, wil! 
meet you. I hope Lord Bolingbroke has settled 
that with him in town. 

“ Mr. Warburton is very desirous to wait on 
you both. If he comes to Battersea in a morn- 
ing, pray furnish him with my chaise to come 
on hither, and let the chaise be left here, of 
whose earthly part I shall make use in my gar- 
den, though not of its aquatic. My faithful 
services wait on Lady Marchmont.” ii. 331. 

We trust we shall be able to find room, in 
a future paper, fer a few more of the inter- 
esting letters that are scattered through 
these volumes. 





Summer and Winter Hours. 
Glassford Bell. 
Chance & Co. 


Tuerz is a brotherhood of mind, a relation- 
ship of spirit, that one continually finds ex- 
isting between persons, otherwise uncon- 
nected—perhaps even personally unknown 
to each other. Such a brotherhood exists, 
to our fancy, between William Kennedy and 
Henry Glassford Bell. There is about both 
the same vigour, freedom, and warmth ; and 
about the author of ‘Summer and Winter 
Hours,’ there is a peculiar and interesting 
spirit of determination. The volume is a 
collection of fugitive pieces: some are long, 
some short; some glad, some sad; some in 
praise of ladies fair, and some in praise of 
fairer nature. Their distinguishing feature 
is spirit ;—there are continual gleams of 
beauty, and gushes of melodious versifica- 
tion: but the main impression left upon the 
reader’s mind, is, that the author is a deter- 
mined lover of strength and scorner of affec- 
tation ; that his mind is earnest, impassioned, 
and sincere ; that he is one who never writes 
on tinted paper, or forbears splitting his pen 
when it affronts him. Mr. Bell, with the 
taste of good feeling, evidently despises the 
prevailing literary fashion of the day—that 
of playing the juggler with emotions; now 
tossing them up in the air to excite wonder, 
and then catching them as they fall on the 
prongs of ridicule. His love is real love; 
and equally real are his fits of exaltation 
and depression. He may admit rugged 
epithets, lines, or even stanzas, that do not 
absolutely run on a rail-road; but he never 
falls into conceits, either of fancy or feeling ; 
and he never favours us with quotations from 
all the languages that ever were or were not 
spoken. He is satisfied that bread should 
be made of wheat, and manifests-no wish to 
turn potatoes into pine-apples. Those poems 
which appear to be of the latest date, are 
the most finished in their construction, and 
deepest in their tone ; and this, in connexion 
with a passage in the preface, sanctions the 
application of his lively cousin’s lines :— 
There ’s fame and joy before thee, Hal, 
More than the world ay thinks. 

_ ‘The Favourite Actress’ embodies a sub- 
ject that it is surprising has not oftener been 
introduced in our imaginative literature. 


By Henry 
London, 1831. Hurst, 





Such a woman, the idoi of a day, if also a 
woman of feeling and reflection, stirs our 
deepest sympathy—reminds us of Regulus 
exposed with lidless eyes to the glare of the 
sun—excites the same train of thought which 
Mr. Bell has expressed in very beautiful 
verse. The whole is too long to extract, but 
we must have a couple of verses :— 


The light of what the world calls fame, 
On woman’s path a curse, 
Than dull insensibility— 
Than thoughtless folly worse. 
O why should I have ever sought, 
For what I value less 
Than ev’n the saddest thought that haunts 
Myspirit’s loneliness ! 
Why stoop to court the vulgar crowd, 
For what I scorn’d when once bestowed ! 
. * * 
I wish he saw my pale hot cheek, 
Not he alone, but all 
Who scarce a little hour ago, 
Before the curtain’s fall, 
Beheld me in the glittering scene 
A form of smiles and light, 
As if my heart could know no care, 
My day could have no night : 
1 wish they saw me now—for I 
Am sick of this wild mummery ! 


‘The Death-Watch’ strikingly represents 
the sad fancies of a mind doubting on the 
most momentous of all truths—man’s im- 
mortality. Some of the verses ‘To Juliana’ 
read exceedingly like érue love verses; but 
our quotation shall be a poem reminding us 
of Wordsworth’s “ cheerful faith” — 

That all which we behold is full of blessing. 
This is the true poetical creed, as opposed 
to that which not only makes out man to be 
a mourner, but refuses to let him be com- 
forted. 
Nature. 


I heard a voice, as ’twere of one cast down 

By bitter agony,—and thus he spake :— 

“1 do impeach thee, Nature! that thou hast 

In causeless malice made me wo-begone. 

Thou gavest mind to torture me,—the hopes, 

By thee first taught to bloom, bloom’d but to fade,— 
The feelings that, like honey in the flower, 
Imparted to my heart its fragrance, turn 

To bitterness,—and, haply to keep pace 

With this vile sinking of my nobler part, 

My very energies of limb decay, 

And sadder—teeblerthan my fellow-men— 

I grope my way through life, a friendless ghost, 
That sits on graves, or stalks among the tombs. 
Therefore my voice is raised—I stand erect— 
And ere | die, I do impeach thee, Nature !” 

He spoke, and there was silence. Then I heard 
The merry voices of ten thousand birds, 

Who sang their morning peans to the sun ; 

And through the forest glades the deer awoke, 
And shook the dew-drops from their antler’d brows ; 
And glorious flowers upon the mountain side 
Drank in the daylight; and in silver streams 
Gold-mantled fish went darting everywhere ; 
‘The mighty ocean murmured as a child 

Its mother lulls to rest; the skies look’d down 

In blue serenity, as if they smiled,— 

And to the dark impeachment of that man 

No other answer mighty Nature made. 


We look for Mr. Bell’s next appearance 
with high, but confident expectations. 








Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and 
Bhering’s Strait, to co-operate with the 
Polar Expeditions. Under the Command 
of Capt. F. W. Beechey. 2 vols. 4to. 
London, 1831. Colburn & Bentley. 


Stnce the days of our celebrated navigator 
Captain Cook, we know of no voyage, which, 
from the nature of its object, the variety of 
countries visited, and the numerous branches 
of interesting inquiry it combined, was more 
calculated to raise expectations than this 
which has been conducted by Capt. Beechey, 
and the result has not disappointed us. 
Although connected with the Mist effort of 
government to effect a north-west passage 
into the Pacific, we have here no unchanging 





theme of Icebergs and Esquimaux, but are 
conducted through the various climates, from 
the equator to the highest latitude ever 
reached in Bhering’s Strait, in a part of our 
globe which may be said to be gradually 
emerging from its primitive state, both as to 
natives and physical formation. ‘This book 
will take its place in the library, both of scien- 
tific men, and those who delight in a know- 
ledge of our globe. We are, however, so over- 
run with an arrear of other matter, that we 
have only room this week for a short extract, 
giving a very graphic description of the re- 
ception of the voyagers at Easter Island :— 

“ As the boats approached, the anxiety of the 
natives was manifested by shouts, which over- 
powered the voices of the officers : and our boats, 
before they gained the beach, were surrounded 
by hundreds of swimmers, clinging to the gun- 
wale, the stern, and the rudder, until they be- 
came unmanageable. They all appeared to be 
friendly disposed, and none came empty-hand- 
ed. Bananas, yams, potatoes, sugar-cane, nets, 
idols, &c. were offered for sale, and some were 
even thrown into the boat, leaving their visitors 
to make what return they chose. Among the 
swimmers there were a great many females, 
who were equally or more anxious to get into 
the boats than the men, and made use of every 
persuasion to induce the crew to admit them. 
But to have acceded to their entreaties would 
have encumbered the party, and subjected them 
to depredations. As it was, the boats were so 
weighed down by persons clinging to them, that 
for personal satety the crew were compelled to 
have recourse to sticks to keep them off, at which 
none Of the natives took offence, but regai 
their position the instant the attention of the 
persons in the boat was called to some other 
object. Just within the gunwale there were 
many small things which were highly prized by 
the swimmers; and the boats being brought low 
in the water by the crowd hanging to them, many 
of these articles were stolen, notwithstanding 
the most vigilant attention on the part of the 
crew, who had no means of recovering them, the 
marauders darting into the water, and diving 
the moment they committed a theft. The women 
were no less active in these piracies than the 
men ; for if they were not the actual plunderers, 
they procured the opportunity for others, by 
engrossing the attention of the seamen, by their 
caresses and ludicrous gestures. 

“In proceeding to the landing-place the boats 
had to pass a small isolated rock which rose 
several feet above the water. As many females 
as could possibly find room crowded upon this 
eminence, pressing together so closely, that the 
rock appeared to be a mass of living beings. 
Of these Nereids three or four would shoot off 
at atime into the water, and swim with the ex- 
pertness of fish to the boats to try their influence 
on their visitors. One of them, a very young 
girl, and less accustomed to the water than her 
companions, was taken upon the shoulders of 
an elderly man, conjectured to be her father, 
and was, by him, recommended to the attention 
of one of the officers, who, in his compassion, 
allowed her a seat in his boat. She was young 
and exceedingly pretty; her features were small 
and well made, her eyes dark, and her hair 
black, long, and flowing ; her colour, deep bru- 
nette. She was tattooed in arches upon the 
forehead, and, like the greater part of her coun- 
trywomen, from the waist downward to the knee 
in narrow compact blue lines, which at a short 
distance had the appearance of breeches. Her 
only covering was a small triangular maro, made 
of grass and rushes ; but this diminutive screen 
not agreeing with her ideas of propriety in the 
novel situation in which she found herself, she 
remedied the defect by unceremoniously appro- 
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priating to that use a part of one of the officers 
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apparel, and then commenced a song not alto- 
gether inharmonious. Far from being jealous 
of her situation, she aided all her countrywomen 
who aspired to the same seat of honour with 
herself, by dragging them out of the water by 
the hair of the head; but unkind as it might 
appear to prevent this, it was necessary to do 
so, or the boats would have been filled and un- 
manageable.” p. 52—4. 





Famity Lisrary.—Vor. XX. 
Sketches from Venetian History. 

Vol. I. London, 1831. Murray. 
Wuen we opened this volume, the first thing 
that caught our attention, was one of Prout’s 
splendid views of the Piazzetta. There is a 
bold vigorous daring in this artist’s handling 
of his pencil, that, when successful, brings 
to you the reality of a scene beyond any 
paiuter of the day : and we never knew him 
fail in a view of Venice. For the architec- 
tural and picturesque glories of that city of 
palaces, he has a passion that makes us 
rivals. This one view alone recalled the 
reality to our imagination, and filled our 
mind and heart with past thoughts and 
past feelings—moonlit nights, when the 
proud towering Campanile threw its broad 
shadow across the Piazza, and we laughed 
with Venetian beauties, and sighed that their 
husbands and lovers—native born—were 
whistling an accompaniment to the band of an 
Austrian regiment, while symbols of the past 
sovereignty of their forefathers were flicker- 
ing above asif in mockery—the grandeur of 
St. Mark’s, with all its dim and shadowy mo- 
saics, that seem like art spiritualized—the 
barbaric pomp of the old ducal palace, and the 
marble beauty of Palladio which surrounded 
us—and, above all, the feelings with which 
we first entered the old palace itself! 
There is nothing, indeed, in its mere ap- 
pearance that could excite much feeling of 
any sort—it is but a pile of questionable ar- 
chitecture ; but what it was, is written in the 
history of the last thousand years. We went 
there to see splendid rooms, fine paintings, 
choice statuary ; and after all, these passed as 
nothing. 7here was the seat of power, that for 
a thousand years was able to maintain itself, 
and to dictate to half the world; that went 
forth ip its chivalry to dispossess usurpers 
and to uphold weaker nations ;—there sat the 
representative of a handful of men, to whom 
emperors came in supplication. Whether the 
power they possessed was well or ill used, 
whether the form of government was good 
or bad, is hardly determined even now— 
when our own patriot, Harrington, wrote, it 
was held a model; but good or bad, and 
whether held for good or for bad purposes, it 
cannot be denied that they did possess that 
power which for many ages was predominant 
over civilized Europe: and we confess that 
we felt this sensibly, and equally in the mag- 
nificent chambers of its insolent triumphing, 
and the gloomy cells of its iniquitous sus- 
picion. Magnificent, indeed, were the one, 
and horrible, God knows, the other—and if 
stones had tongues, and those cells could 
have verified all that has been told as true, 
we should rejoice that a power so absolute 
and so cruelly abused, is overthrown. 

A republic sounds well; but it was too 
much a sound all over Italy, if we associate 
with it any idea of the liberty and happiness 
of the people. Too many of the Italian re- 
publics justify the old and right royal 
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sophism—better one tyrant than many; in 
fact, republic can mean little, unless legis- 
lative power rests on representation, and 
then names are nothing. The stir, the ex- 
citement of the old republics, the ambitious 
daring of the citizens, the great questions 
that occupied their thoughts, the great prin- 
ciples openly canvassed, raised the personal 
character of the people, elevated their am- 
bition, roused their hopes and nerved their 
endeavour, and therefore necessarily awak- 
ened mind. This was a great good, from 
which the world has reaped a glorious 
harvest of intelligence and knowledge: but 
it was not without alloy; the stagnation of 
despotism itself—though worse for the world 
—was hardly worse for the people, than the 
eternal contention for power, the irregular 
possession of it, the unquiet of successful 
ambition, and their own uncontrolled pas- 
sions. But the Venetian government, though 
glorious in its promise, and eversplendid and 
imposing in appearance was, for ages, a dull 
and leaden despotism, and to sorrow at its 
overthrow, would be to sympathize with power 
and fame, when we should sympathize with 
humanity. Its proud and cruel aristocracy 
have been stricken down—and how remorse- 
less and successful the blow has been is scarcely 
credible—but what have we to regret in this ? 
It is one despotism overthrown by another, 
not a people enslaved—they were slaves 
before ; power, profligacy, and baseness in- 
cluded all Venice; and the government 
fell, in its staggering imbecility, under the 
weight of its own infamy, before the first 
finger that was raised to bid it crouch and 
humble itself. 

Venice was dead, to all great purposes, a 
century. ago; and, except for those virtues 
which aristocratic governments generate 
among the aristocracy, which resemble those 
virtues that republics generate in all ranks, it 
was dead to all good purposes much earlier. 
It was a despotism that has never been ex- 
ceeded; but, though it had all the capti- 
vating ‘grandeur of despotism, and all the 
power in the concentration of the energies of 
the state, it concealed the disgusting reality 
under the outward forms of election and 
equality ; though a mere tyrannizing oligar- 
chy, it astonished by the republican impar- 
tiality with which it denounced its highest 
and proudest citizens, when the safety of the 
common weal required it. This it was that 
captivated political dreamers: but it was 
tinsel, not gold; the wisdom of selfishness, 
not the virtue of patriotism ;—to the people it 
was a tyranny and usurpation, and nothing 
else. It was gentle and even paternal in its 
security, but bloody and dreadful in opposi- 
tion and anger. One half of its atrocities 
must be guessed at, for its tribunals were 
secret, its prisons tongueless, its lagunes 
staked; its iron arm was felt, though it was 
not always seen whence the blow came. 

The wisdom of the Venetian government 
was distrust—its power was terror; but 
when it became more tolerant, and less 
tyrannical, it became weak—not because 
weakness is consequent on gentleness, but 
that, ceasing to fear, we do not begin to love, 
but to despise. Had there been anything of 
that dove. wll energy and virtue in the 
people, which its first form of government 
promised, they might latterly have “ pushed 
the tyrants from their stools,” and the state 
had found its security in that national 





strength which seemed to Addison to make 
the city impregnable to foreign violence ; 
but the people were debased and corrupted, 
that their governors might reign on in quiet 
and security. Had the governors retained 
anything of their former pride and selfish 
daring, they had the same advantages that 
in other ages secured them against the 
combined powers of half Europe; but quiet 
and security in its re-action had debased and 
demoralized the aristocracy ; and the govern- 
ment of Venice, corrupt and rotten to the 
core, was at last a form and not a reality; 
and it crumbled to nothing, like the fabled 
fruits on the Dead Sea, in the first hand that 
grasped it. 

Still the history of Venice is and must 
ever be full of interest, and the present 
volume will, no doubt, be generally ac- 
ceptable. The well known works of Sis- 
mondi and Daru are the guides of the writer, 
whose endeavour has been to follow out the 
authorities referred to, and to select such 
characteristic incidents from the chroniclers 
of Italian story as best tend to illustrate 
the manners and the civil and political con- 
dition of Venice at the period he is de- 
scribing. The work is not, nor does it pro- 
fess to be, a history, but sketches of history— 
a distinction that, being borne in mind, may 
save the reader some disappointment. The 
writer’s mind, however, is not sufficiently 
imbued with his subject—he is undoubtedly 
impartial, and perhaps prides himself on it ; 
but with all becoming respect for the com- 
mon-place that will contradict us, his book 
is the worse for it; he talks becomingly of 
the oligarchy, but his habit is to throw scorn 
upon the people—he is a calm, deliberate 
looker-on—we would have had him some- 
thing of a partizan, and had he felt yreat 
interest in his subject, a partizan he would 
and must have been. His narrative however 
is always clear;—his account of the govern- 
ment, and changes in the government, 
satisfactory and intelligible; no small merit 
in writing of one so involved and perplexed 
as that of Venice. We give, in illustration, 
this brief notice of the despotism that was 
established on the discovery of the conspiracy 
of Thiepolo, by the institution of the famous 
Council of Ten. 

“ But the most important consequence of the 
suppression of this Conspiracy was the voluntary 
abandonment of their own freedom, to which it 
led, by that class which had as yet been only 
employed in curtailing the freedom of others. 
If the Government were to continue as now 
framed, it was manifest that some security must 
be provided against the recurrence of a danger 
similar to that from which it had just extricated 
itself. Treason had been nurtured and matured 
in the bosom of the very Capital without disco- 
very, and even without suspicion. * * * A 
Commission was therefore appointed with extra- 
ordinary powers, addressed, in the first instance, 
to the extinguishment of the ashes of the late 
insurrection. Ten Magistrates (J Dieci), named 
as a Criminal Court, were invested with a ple- 
nary inquisitorial authority, with an entire so- 
vereignty over every individual in the State, 
and with freedom from all responsibility and 
appeal. Their duration was at first limited to 
ten days; but this was six times prolonged for 
a like period; then for a year; soon after for 
five; next for ten; and, in the end, the Tribu- 
nal, with a great extension of powers, was de- 
clared to be permanent. These powers so fre- 
quently and fearfully intermingle themselves 
with the course of our future narrative, that we 
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shall here but briefly touch upon them. The 
Ten officers from whom the Court «derived its 
title, were chosen annually, at four different 
assemblies of the Grand Council. No two of 
them might be members of the same family, or 
even bear the same name; and, from the colour 
of their robes of ceremony, they were termed J 
Neri, or the Black. To these, in after times, 
were added also the Signory, as assessors, 
termed, for a like reason, J Rossi, the Red. In 
their judicial administration, the Members of 
this Council inquired, sentenced, and punished, 
‘ according to what they called Reason of State. 
The public eye never penetrated the mystery of 
their proceedings; the accused was sometimes 
not heard—never confronted with witnesses : 
the condemnation was secret as the inquiry; the 
punishment undivulged like both.’ Nor was this 
all: instituted solely for the cognizance of State 
crimes, this Tribunal gradually attributed to 
itself the control of every branch of Government, 
and exercised despotic influence over the ques- 
tions of Peace and War, over fiscal enactments, 
military arrangements, and negociations with 
foreign Powers. It annulled, at pleasure, the 
decrees of the Grand Council, degraded its Mem- 
bers, deposed, and even put to death, the Chief 
Magistrate himself. An object alike of terror 








and of detestation to those whom it oppressed 
under the pretext of salutary guardianship, it 
yet prolonged an uninterrupted sway during five 
centuries ; and our wonder at the political pro- 
blem of its long-continued existence is not a 
little heightened, when it is remembered that 
the Great Council, upon which, of all other 
classes, it weighed with far the most grievous 
burden, might, by refusing its votes at any one 
of the four elections in each year, have abolished 
its hateful yoke for ever.” p. 231—33. 


We shall again return of this volume; but 
cannot defer noticing the embcllishments— 
many of them would do honour to the An- 
nuals. ‘There are beautiful views of the 
Piazetta and the Ducal Palace—of the Pia- 
zetta and the Red Columns—the Giant's 
Stairs—and the Campanile—all by Prout! 
a map of Constantinople and the Lagune— 
and fourteen wood-cuts! With one of these, 
curiously illustrative of the military and re- 
ligious disposition of the age, and that union 
which so characterized the spirit of chivalry, 
we are enabled to grace our pages—the sub- 
ject is the Carroccio, or Sacred Battle Chariot 
of the Milanese. 











Nichols's Illustrations of the Literary His- 
tory of the Eighteenth Century. London, 
1831. Nichols. 


Anotuer volume of literary anecdotes se- 
lected from the pleasant and endless stores 
of the deceased Mr. Nichols. We have 
only room for two or three of the jeux d’esprit, 
that passed from Gifford of the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
to Bulmer the printer. The one was Pay- 
master of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, 
and the other an old andworthy member—they 
were generally written on the blank part of 
the proofs of Shirley's Plays, which Gifford 
was editing and Bulmer printing, and are 
substitutes for the official circulars, informing 
the parties addressed, that an Exchequer 
warrant had been issued, and that they might 
receive their quarterly salaries :— 


Dear BuLMeER, 


Did but the proofs of Shirley’s Plays 

Return as quick as Quarter-days, 

How would my friend Tom Turner chuckle, 
And you give thanks on either knuckle ! 

But, pardon ! 1 will speed them faster ; 
Meanwhile, to appease your wrath, my master, 
You shall receive (before the others) 

Your April salary and your Brother's. 


May, 1819. 





Dear Burmer, . Sept. 21, 1820. 
Why are you so late, 
When all the Band, both small and great, 
Are hourly is through the Gate, 
ight Bucking-ham, 
To take their pay, before the mob 
Of Wood have fifled every fob, 
And made their ‘‘ Waits” a paltry job 
Not worth ad—n? 


When Gifford received his first printed 
summons, the word Honourable (an appel- 
lation to which the members of the Band 
are entitled,) was inadvertently omitted—to 
this he refers in the following :— 


To W. Bulmer, Esq. 

I, who, like any pea-hen gay, 
Cluck’d for my brood on Quarter-day, 
And saw them, at the well-known sound, 
Come waddling, gobbling, clustering round, 
Now, thanks to your pernicious press 
That robb’d the Forty, more or less, 
Of all their ‘‘ Honour”—find each note, 
Stick like Grim-gribber in my throat. 

What imp of that Old Serpent's seed 
Urg’d you to this felonious deed ? 
Say, was it pride?—that He, the Knight, 
First of the name, Sir Fenwick hight, 
Might shine “in his new gloss,” and stand 
Sole Honourable in the Band! 

Uh evil, evil have you done ;— 
My letters now are spit upon ; 
And though the Forty still repair 
To James Street, humbled as they are, 





Yet, blank of face and chill of heart, 
They ‘‘ come like shadows, so depart !” 
And come (for I would fain forget 
My private wrongs, dear Bulmeret!) 
You, too; but not, as you were wont, 
With careless air and open front, 
But—lest the Band your steps should mark— 
Wrapt “in the blanket of the dark ;” 
Or you may witness to your cost, 
What wrath can do, when Honour’s lost! 


These are but trifles—but they are plea- 
sant trifles, coming from such a mah as the 
fierce editor of the ‘ Quarterly.’ , 





The Rectory of Valehead. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 
WE owe some apology to the learned and 
exemplary author of this volume, for inad- 
vertently neglecting to give it an earlier 
notice. Its merits are now pretty generally 
known among those who, along with amuse- 
ment, seek for the loftiest and the purest 
sorts of instruction. Religion and piety here 
make fiction their handmaid; and Mr. Evans 
has presented to the world a manual of 
Christianity applied to the domestic duties 
and simplest incidents of life—in which the 
plainest truths are stated in the most en- 
gaging language, and a truly religious spirit 
pours itself out on every subject to which it 
is directed; and yet, with a felicity unat- 
tained or untried for by more ambitious 
teachers, the author has kept himself entirely 
free from cant or affectation. We wish all 
the success to this little tale to which its 
talent and its humility so eminently entitle it. 





Buffon’s Natural History. Corrected and en- 
larged by John Wright, M.Z.S. 4 vols. Lon- 
don, Tegg. 

Few studies are more delightful to the young 
than natural histury—few more instructive and 
beneficial to all. A work, therefore, like this, 
illustrated beautifully and most abundantly, 
when published at a price that makes it an 
addition to our cheap and useful literature, de- 
serves the strongest recommendation of those 
whose good word may be influential in extend- 
ing its sale; therefore, to the young, as the best 
investment of their long-treasured silver, and 
to the old, as the best present for the young, we 
in all sincerity commend it. 





Famiry Crassican Lisrary.—No. XVI. 
The Characters of Theophrastus. London, 

Valpy. 
Wiru a just and becoming confidence, the pub- 
lisher of this volume requested early attention 
to it, and we are happy that it is in our power 
to comply with his wishes, The original work 
is too well known to need commendation: it 
has been, we believe, translated into every 
European language, not to mention numberless 
imitations. The present edition is illustrated 
with fifty clever sketches, and is altogether a 
very delightful pocket volume: a better stage- 
coach companion, or one for a weary fire-side 
on a wet day, we could not recommend to those 
who delight in studying the vast varieties of 
human character. 





The Planct. Nos. 1. & 11. London, J. Nimmo. 


Tuts little sixpenny periodical deserves a word 
of commendation. ‘There is some pleasant writ- 
ing in it—we should especially mention the 
Reminiscences ; and there is not a line or a 
word that can either hurt the morals or the 
taste of young people, for whom, we conceive, it 
is particularly intended. 
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THE LOST BRIDE, 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 
Tn vain the solemn shades 
No earthly light pervades, 
Shroud thy sad fate from every human eye ; 
Fancy her aid intrudes, 
‘The awful pall removes, 
And bids my shuddering soul the fatal truth descry. 
Mrs. Lawkgnce. 
BENEATH the Indian waters, 
Where rocks of coral sleep, 
One of the West’s bright daughters 
Is gone down to the deep. 
For isles beyond the billow 
She sailed in bridal glee, 
And now she makes her pillow 
In cold caves of the sea. 


The couch where she reposes 
Is many a monster's lair ; 
And, for wreaths of summer roses, 
The sea-weed wraps her hair! 
Bright coral rocks are round her, 
And where she sleeps are pearls ; 
But her mother, if she found her, 
Would not know her raven curls. 


Now other ships glide over, 
Where one as strong went down, 
Bearing many a youthful rover, 
Who feared no tempest’s frown ; 
With gold and glad hearts laden, 
A thousand barks may be, 
Yet bear no brighter maiden 
Than the one deep in the sea! 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
[Continued from p. 138.) 

We gave last week a brief account of this 
Institution from its commencement. Since the 
beginning of the present session, the following 
is an abstract of what has taken place :— 


Meeting 11th Jan. 1831—Mr. James Walker, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 


On Iron, GRAVEL, AND Lime CEMENT. 


Mr. Walker observed, that lime which sets as a 
cement contains a small portion of iron. Mr. Farey 
stated, that, at New London Bridge, some hard con- 
creted masses were discovered, formed by the refuse 
of needle and pin-makers thrown from workshops on 
the old bridge : the iron was perfectly oxidated. Mr. 
Palmer mentioned, of the new works at the London 
Docks, every spring in the excavation was impregnated 
with iron, and formed concrete masses of the gravel and 
sand, through which it was difficult to drive piles. 
Mr. Walker mentioned, the bed of concrete, called the 
Blackwall Rock, the thickness did not exceed eight 


Ordinary Meeting, 25th Jan. 1831—The Presi- 
dent, Thomas Telford, Esq., in the chair. 
On tHe Stirring or WaGccon WHEELS, ETC. 


Mr. Simpson thought that the delay on the Man- 
chester railway, during the late frost, must not be attri- 
buted wholly to the slipping of the wheels, for the snow 
and sleet required men to sweep it off. He considered 
that waggons still required much improvement, as 
slight obstructions throw them off the road. In passing 
along the line, he observed that the embankments were 
in a very insecure state. Mr. Macnicl observed that 
the chairs were made too small. Mr. Simpson said 
great pains were taken to obtain pure water for the 
engines—that from the Manchester waterworks was 
found to answer best. This subject is of great import- 
ance to locomotive engires. Mr. ‘Turrell considered it 
of importance to investigate the properties of water, as 
to the boiling point. He stated a case where water had 
the appearance of ebullition considerably below 212°, 
Sea water boils at a different temperature from fresh. 
Mr. Simpson observed, that in fixed engines, when 
water is thrown in at a temperature of 180°, there is 
little precipitation. At the Chelsea water-works the 
boilers are oftener cleaned in the winter than the sum- 
mer. He stated that a man at Manchester had ob- 
tained a patent for collecting and removing the sediment 
from boilers. 

Have any Stoxeés Fit FoR LITHOGRAPHY BEEN 
FOUND IN ENGLAND? 

Mr. Farey said such stones have been found, but all of 
inferior quality. Mr. Macniel stated, that a stone got 
in Warwickshire was sufficient for transfers, but not 
for fine drawings. Mr. Wyld said, that a stone got 
near Bristol is fit for lithography; itis white lias: blue 
lias answers for transfers, but it is toodark for fine work : 
he has tried experiments with white marble, but found 
that a flaw was produced where a vein occurred ;—he 
claimed the first introduction of transfer lithography 
into this country. Plans of several of the battles in 
Spain, and the plan of Burgos, were issued from the 
Quarter-master General's Office in 1812. Mr. Turrell 
stated objections to roller-printing, and inquired whether 
perpendicular pressure had been attempted. Mr, 
Wyld had made the experiments, but unsuccessfully : 
said a scraper is superior to a roller, as it accommo- 
dated itself to the inequalities of the surface. Mr. 
Turrell observed, that the great superiority of copper- 
plate printing arises from a shadow being thrown by each 
line, which gives what is called a tone to the picture. 

ConTRIBUTION, 


A Map, and historical and descriptive account of the 
Inland Navigation and Railways of Great Britain, by 
Mr. Priestley, was presented by the President, for 
which he received thanks. 





Ordinary Meeting of \st Feb. 1831—The Presi- 
dent, Thomas Telford, Esq. in the chair. 


Mr. Jopling having laid the description of Mr. Seth 
Smith’s patent circular cast-iron chimney-flue before 
the Institution, Mr. Turrell inquired whether the iron 
was not apt to be corroded by the sal ammoniac con- 
tained in the soot. Mr. Jopling said that was only to 
be determined by time: the chief object was to save 
pargetting, and render the flue more easily cleansed : 
about 200 flues had already been constructed upon this 
plan. Mr. Gordon observed, that the circular shape was 
adopted in constructing the chimneys of the new King’s 
College. Mr. Jopling said he would produce the mo- 
+ ware Mr. Smith’s patent flue at the next meeting of 

© Institati 





inches ; it was broken into — for removing, of about 
a foot square, by means of a shod pile. Mr. Palmer 
observed, that the perfection of Roman cement consists 
in the smallness of the portion of iron, and the separa- 
tion of the particles: it does not assist in setting until 
oxidation takes place. Mr. Brown, of Wakefield, 
stated, that forge scales had been used with good effect ; 
also minion, which is ironstone, after being burned on the 
hill; the _——— are, one of lime, twoof sand, one 

warter of minion. Mr. Farey observed, that the qua- 
lity of the cement depends upon the complete oxida- 
tion of the iron; the first state of oxidation i 


Ow LitHocRapny. 

Mr. Wyld exhibited original sketches, one drawn on 
stone by Sir R. K. Porter, in the year 1802, being the 
first that was done in this country. He stated, that 
the chief advantage of lithography over copperplate 
printing, was the rapidity with which it could be per- 
formed: as an instance, he received an order for a 
small plan for illustration at 3 p.m.; the plan was 
drawn, ar mag and 100 copies delivered to Lord Sid- 
mouth before nine o’clock the same evening. Mr. 
Wyld exhibited and explained many fine specimens of 





swelling. Mr. Walker, that no limestone is good water 
cement, but what contains clay. Mr. Brown mentioned, 
incidentally, that in travelling over the Manchester rail- 
way, during the late frost, the time occupied was four 
hours instead of two, owing to the slipping of the wag- 
gon wheels. 

ConTRIBUTIONS, 


Mr. John Macniel presented a volume of the Holy- 
head Parliamentary Reports. 

Mr. Walker, a Report on the comparative merits of 
locomotive and fixed engines as a moving power; also, 
a printed Report on Lynn Harbour and Eau Krink 
Navigation. 

The thanks of the Institution voted to these two 
members. 

N.B. Officers for the present year put in nomination. 





Annual General Meeting, 18th Jan. 1831—Mr. 
John Donkin in the chair. 


Officers for the present year elected. 





graphy. 
ConTRIBUTIONS. 

A History of the Bedford Level Drainage, in 2 vols., 
by S. Wells, Esq., with a large Map: presented by the 
President. 

A drawing of a timber bridge over the Eau Brink 
cut, 830 feet in length: presented by Mr. Thomas 
Casebourne. 

A proof print of the front elevation of the Temple of 
ie, as restored by Cockerel: presented by Mr. 
Turrell. 

A specimen of a lithographic stone, white lias, from 
Stratford-on-Avon: presented by Mr. Wyld. 

Thanks were voted for each of these contributions. 





Ordinary Meeting, 8th Feb. 1831—The Presi- 
dent, Thomas Telford, Esq. in the chair. 
On THE BEST METHOD OF REGULATING THE SUPPLY 
or WaTER To MILLs. 
Mr. John Donkin stated that two gates, of which 
a drawing and description were presented, have been 
constructed, and found to answer the intended purpose 





—that is, to be of easy adjustment, and to diminish 
friction. Mr. Cubitt considered the plan simple and 
efficient : the friction would be only about one-tenth of 
the ordinary mode. 


On Mr. SMITH’s PATENT METALLIC LINING FOR 
Cuimney FLvEs. 

Mr. Jopling produced a model of the circular flue—of 
these 200 were now in operation; the diameters vary 
from five to ten inches; one of forty feet in length, is 
six inches in diameter; the saving of brickwork consi- 
derable ; chimney breasts may frequently be dispensed 
with; the flues are placed nine inches apart. Mr. 
Simpson approved of the principle ; the flue might be 
cleansed by dropping a two pound shot, armed with 
bristles: climbing boys should be got rid of. The ad- 
ditional cost on a good house should not be regarded. 
The President considered the subject important for 
safety and domestic comfort, and that every encourage- 
ment should be afforded. 

Own Mr. Smitn’s Frre-proor CerLine. 

Mr. Smith explained the specimen on the table: he 
was constructing a building on this principle, which 
will cover three-quarters of an acre ; it is for a coach 
mart. 

ConTRIBUTIONS. 

Drawing and description of an improved gate for 
wide water-wheels : from Mr. B. Donkin. 

A drawing and description of the new bridge now 
building at Chester: presented by Mr. Combe. 

Wild’s [lustrations of Lincoln Cathedral: presented 
by Mr. Turrell. 

Thanks were voted to each of the above members. 


MEMBERS ELECTED. 
Mr. Nichol Baird, civil engineer, Upper Canada, as 
a Corresponding Member.—Mr. James Bunning, of 
Guildford Street, Foundling Hospital, architect, as an 
Associate.—Mr. John Macniel transferred from an As- 
sociate to be a Corresponding Member. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 3.—H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The sequel of Mr. Lloyd’s 
paper, giving an account of his observations on 
the River Thames was read. The results prove 
that all the parts of the river are more or less 
below the level of mean high water at Sheerness. 
The marshes at Woolwich are more than two 
feet below Sheerness, the entrance of the Regent’s 
Canal rather more, and other parts of the river 
in proportion. Mr. Lloyd extended his obser- 
vations to determine the difference in level, be- 
tween that of the mural circle at Greenwich 
observatory, and his mark at Sheerness, which 
he found to be 140 feet. A detail was also 
given of the method by which he has arrived at 
these results, and his experience has enabled 
him to form a table, giving the curvature of the 
earth at every five feet, commencing with 60 
and extending to 6000. 

Certificates were read in favour of Capt. A. 
De Roos, R.N., John Evans, Esq., and E. Col- 
man, Esq. ‘The Rev. R. Walker was balloted 
for and elected a member. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


Feb. 25.—Mr. Cooper gave a very interesting 
account of the machinery now in use for making 
paper. This most met article, did not till 
lately claim the attention of the curious, on ac- 
count of any very ingenious process connected 
with its manufacture. It was formerly made 
by dipping frames, covered with wire-gauze, 
into a pulp of finely-divided rags and water, 
mixed to a very fluid consistency. When the 
frame was lifted out of the mixture, the water 
alone ran through the gauze, leaving the pulp 
so far consolidated, that it might be removed in 
the form of a wet sheet of paper. This process 
is still continued for most kinds of writing paper, 
but it is laborious, and very limited as to the 
dimensions of the paper, because the frame can- 
not be larger than one workman can conveniently 
lift in and out of the pulp. The largest paper 
made by this method, is that called Antiquarian, 
which is fifty-two inches long, and thirty-one 
inches wide; and, though this is large enough 
for most purposes of writing and drawing, yet 
for printing, much larger sheets are occasion- 
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ally employed, and for paper-hangings, a conti- 
nued length of many yards is very desirable. 

About the year 1812, a very curious machine 
was erected by Messrs. Fourdrinier, at Twowaters 
in Hertfordshire, by which, paper could be made 
of a length limited only by the quantity of pulp 
employed. This apparatus consisted of a long 
surface of wire gauze, joined at the ends, so that 
being made to move on rollers, the upper part 
presented a flat kind of wire table to receive the 
pulp, while the lower part, passing round a 
roller at each end, returned and made the move- 
ment continuous. The breadth of the gauze 
was regulated by the intended breadth of the 
paper, and in this machine was four feet or more. 
The pulp was supplied by a small trough at one 
end of the gauze, and the water gradually soak- 
ing through, left the pulp more firm as the wire 
advanced. At the distance of about ten feet 
from the trough, the gauze passed under a roller, 
which pressed the water more etlectually out of 
the pulp, and, the paper being now sufficiently 
formed, passed from the gauze over and under 
several rollers, to a reel on which it was wound. 
It was afterwards taken from the reel, by cutting 
it from the circumference towards the centre, in 
three or more places, according to the diameter 
of the reel, and the intended dimensions of the 
sheets. The mass so cut off, cohered with some 
force, but by beating it, the sheets were sepa- 
rated, and, as the thickness of paper on the reel 
was very considerable, the inner sheets were 
much narrower than the outer ones; it was 
necessary therefore to cut them all to one size, 
which occasioned a loss of one tenth, and in 
some cases, one sixth of the whole produce. 

A great improvement was effected in this 
kind of machine, by making the paper pass 
over metal cylinders to which steam was ad- 
mitted ; by these means the paper was perfectly 
dried, before it was wound off. Buta still more 
important contrivance was added, which cut the 
paper off into sheets of any requisite dimensions, 
whereby all loss was avoided: so that at one 
end of the apparatus the pulp was supplied, and 
at the other the sheets fell off ready for use. 

The large size of a machine so formed, was, 
however, some objection, and a very ingenious 
modification of the principle, in which the paper 
is made upon a cylinder of only two feet diame- 
ter, is the latest improvement in paper-making. 
Itis scarcely possible to describe this contrivance 
without the aid of drawings, but it may give 
some general idea of the machine, to state that 
one portion of the cylinder is made hollow, and 
from this portion the air is extracted, so that 
the pressure of the atmosphere performs, in a 
few inches of space, the operation of draining 
the pulp, which required in the other machine, 
many feet in length. 

We may observe upon the whole, that paper 
made by machinery, is inferior to that made by 
hand, at least for the nicer purposes of art. Its 
surface is not so perfect as that which is merely 
suffered to dry, without sustaining much pres- 
sure during the manufacture; but for very 
large printing papers, machine paper is indis- 
pensable, and for paper-hangings it is now used 
In pieces of twelve yards each. 

A specimen was exhibited of paper made 
from leather, which possessed a strength very 
superior to any other. 

In the library were some very clever anato- 
mical models in wax, and a set of beautiful plates 
of similar subjects. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mar. 3.—W. R. Hamilton, Vice-president, in 
the chair.—Mr. Britton exhibited to the So- 
ciety six fine sepia drawings: An elevation of 
the South Transept of Beverley Minster—a 
flank elevation of Brixworth Church, North- 
amptonshire—and of the Jewry Wall at Lei- 
cester—the Door of Malmesbury Abbey Church 





—two external views of Warwick Castle—and 
a view in the Court-yard of the same splendid 
edifice; for which the thanks of the Society 
were voted to him. 

Mr. Bartholomew exhibited a drawing of a 
tessellated pavement, restored from some frag- 
ments discovered by him in some excavations in 
Clerkenwell Green. 

The Chevalier de Bronsted laid on the table 
two sculptured bronzes, which he became pos- 
sessed of lately when in the south of Italy, 
where they were found. He supposes them to 
have formed part of the same breast-plate, as 
their subjects are coherent, each presenting a 
group of a male warrior contending with an 
Amazon, and from their characteristics, it is 
presumed that they represent the two Ajaces 
thus engaged. The figures are about six inches 
in length, and are in the finest style of Greek 
art; they may be referred, their learned pro- 
prietor thinks, to the age of Alexander the 
Great; and he supposes, moreover, that the 
shield which belonged to the suit of armour, of 
which they are a part, presented the contest of 
Achilles with Penthesilea, thus completing the 
Homeric episode. One of the two bronzes is 
in a very fine state of preservation, the group 
being quite perfect, but the other is considerably 
injured by the destruction of the head of the 
hero. 

After the communications accompanying the 
foregoing were read, the Secretary read, in con- 
tinuation, from the Rev. Mr. Skinner’s letters 
to Sir R. C. Hoare, on the site of Camalo- 
dunum. 

E. N. Alexander, Esq., was balloted for and 
duly elected a Fellow of the Society, and the 
Vice President gave notice of the ballot for an- 
other candidate for the honour on Thursday 
next. 

A resolution of the council of the Society, 
with respect to the publication of Remains of 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman Literature, 
was read and ordered to be suspended in the 
meeting-room, preparatory to taking the sense 
of the Society on the subject. It proposes to 
publish at the expense of the Society, but in- 
stead of furnishing every member with a copy 
gratis, to supply copies at half the publishing 
price to those Fellows of the Society only who 
choose to subscribe. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb, 28.—Colonel Leake, Vice-President, in 
the chair.—The minutes of the former meeting 
being read over, and a list of the various pre- 
sents to the Society, the Secretary, Captain 
M‘Konochie, announced the following resolu- 
tions of the President and Council, relative to 
the royal premium placed at their disposal :— 


His Majesty’s annual donation of Fifty Guineas will 
be presented to the author of the best communication, 
which may be sent to the Society, on or before the se- 
cond Monday of March 1832, on either of the two fol- 
lowing points,—provided that it appear to the Council 
to be worthy of such distinction :— 

Ist. A detailed account, accompanied by sufficient 
plans and views of any important geographical disco- 
very, pats that it may not have been previously 
published, and that the author was personally engaged 
in it. 

2d. The establishment of any of those lost sites of 
antiquity, which may be materially connected with the 
geography of history. Such discovery being considered 
by the Council of importance equal to modern geogra- 
phical acquisitions. 

The Secretary then proceeded to inform the 
meeting, that the President and Council had 
determined, at some future opportunity, to offer 
premiums for the best papers on the following 
subjects :— , 

Ist. A manual for travellers. This manual should 
concisely, but clearly, cnumerate the various objects 
which should occupy the attention of a traveller;—the 
steps by which any desired information can be most 
readily obtained, should be methodized in it ;—the in- 
struments with which he should provide himself, as 
well for determining his position, measuring elevations 
and distances, and observing magnetic phenomena, as 





for ascertaining those circumstances of temperature, 
atmosplere, and climate, which are not less essentially 
connected with statistic than with physical geography, 
should be described in it ;—and lastly, it should contain 
directions for adjusting the instruments, formule for 
registering the observations, and rules for working out 
the results. 

To render this manual more generally useful, it should 
be considered that there are various classes of travellers, 
and that the machinery, which might be conveyed in 
a luxurious carriage, or intrusted to the care of servants, 
would be ill adapted to the pedestrians who are obliged 
to carry, and often to conceal, their implements. For 
such enterprising individuals, a peculiar assortment of 
instruments should be contrived—their load must be 
rendered as light as possible—and the requisite tables 
and formule d 1 into the Hest space. 

2nd. A statement of as oe al desiderata in local 
geography, ancient and modern—bringing into one view 
all that has been already done, and pointing out the most 
eligible routes that travellers can pursue, in endeavour- 
ing to fill up the blanks that disfigure our maps. 

3rd. Copious geographical tables showing the changes 
which have occurred in the nomenclature of places, at 
successive periods of history, and giving references to 
the authorities. 

The President and Council farther announce, that it 
will always be a favourite object to encourage, by means 
of premiums or rewards, every mechanical invention 
which shall facilitate the quisition of geographical 

owledge, or which shall render that knowledge more 
available to the public, Under this head may be in- 
cluded the simplification of i more comp 
dious methods of determining p and all improve 
ments in the art of drawing and engraving maps, 
whereby their precision and distinctness are increased, 
and greater scope and expression given to what may 
be called the language of topography. 


Part of a paper on the geography of the 
Isthmus of Darien, between Panama and Cha- 
gres, communicated by A. J. Lloyd, Esq., was 
read. 

C. T. Ramage, Esq. was elected, and W. D. 
Cooley, Esq. and General Armstrong proposed 
as candidates for admission. 

















GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 2.—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows 
of the Society:—Robert M‘Callan, Esq., the 
Dean of Carlisle, and William Hawes, Esq. 

A paper was first read, on the Ripple 
Marks and Tracks of Animals in the Forest 
Marble, by George Poulett Scrope, Esq., 
F.G.S. F.R.S. 

The reading of a paper was then begun en- 
titled, Description of a Series of Longitudinal 
and ‘Transverse Sections through a portion of 
the Carboniferous chain between Penigent and 

\irkby Stephen, by Professor Sedgwick, F.G.S. 
F.R.S. 

Among the donations laid upon the table, was 
a collection of recent shells from the sea coast 
near Swan River, and presented by Archdeacon 
Scott, F.G.S. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tus monthly meeting of this Society was held 
on Thursday, J. E. Bicheno, Esq. F.R.S., in 
the chair.—The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and confirmed. The report of the Council, 
as read by the Secretary, announced the cash- 
balance in hand to be 645/. 11s. 5d. The num- 
ber of visitors, during the month of February, 
were, to the Museum 816, to the Gardens 3160. 
The Council stated their accordance to the code 
of bye-laws prepared by the Committee ap- 
pointed to frame them, with two additions, 
which were agreed to; they also recommended 
that Lord Stanley should be requested to ex~ 
ecute the duties of President until the next 
anniversary. ‘The donations to the Library, 
Museum, and Menagerie, were numerous and 
valuable. 





NORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tur exhibition at the meeting of this Society, 
on ‘Tuesday last, consisted of nine sorts of ca- 
mellias, from the rich collection of Mr. Chandler 
at Vauxhall; camellias from T. C. Palmer, 
Esq., '.H.S.; specimens of the leucoium ver- 
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num, forced Swedish turnips, and striped peren- 
nial kale, from Mr. Daniel Grant, of Lewisham; 
Newton pippins, from J. Beadnell, Esq.; and 
twenty-two sorts of apples, six sorts of pears, 
two sorts of rhubarb, a collection of crocuses 
camellias, and flowers of the fragant chimonan- 
thus from the Society’s garden, 

A paper on the cultivation of the melon, by 
T. A. Knight, Esq., the President, was read. 

Cuttings of the Ickworth Imperatrice plum, 
the greengage-gooseberry, and of a very sweet 
red currant, varieties particularly recommended, 
and sent up by Mr. Knight, from Downton, for 
distribution, were given to the Fellows, as were 
also cuttings of the Marie Louisa pear, Golden 
Harvey and Court of Wick apples, kinds of the 
highest merit, from the Society’s garden. 

John Turrell, Esq., was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 





LINNZAN SOCIETY. 


Tue first meeting of the present month was 
held on Tuesday las’, Dr. Maton, Vice-presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A letter from Dr. James 
Lindsay was read, recording the discovery of 
Helix obvoluta, in England, for the first time. 
The specimens of this shell, about twenty in 
number, were found among moss, at the root of 
a tree in Hampshire. The Secretary also com- 
menced the reading of a paper on the recent 
Nautilaceous Mollusca of Britain, by J. G. Jet- 
ferys, Esq. F.L.S.—C. O. S. Morgan, Esq. was 
elected a fellow of the Society, and certificates in 
favour of three candidates were read. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 26.—Mr. Bacot in the chair.—The dis- 
cussion on Mr. Winslow’s paper, was this evening 
resumed. The subject appears to have excited 
considerable interest, there being many visitors 
as well as a full attendance of members. Some 
very amusing facts, and interesting cures were 
related by different gentlemen, illustrative of 
the influence the mind has on the body, both in 
producing and relieving disease. Dr. Epps ap- 
peared as the champion of phrenology, and in- 
sisted on the necessity of anatomizing the pas- 
sions. Mr. Ainsworth referred to the singular 
case of Miss Fancourt, now making so much 
noise in the religious world ; he made some ob- 
servations on it, considering it to come under 
the class of disorders referred to in the author’s 
paper. No addition was made to the arguments 
advanced on the previous debate. The position 
Mr. Winslow took, seemed to be generally ad- 
mitted to be sound, and in perfect accordance 
with medical experience, and logical reasoning. 
Drs. Stewart, Gregory, Thompson, and Barry, 
with Messrs. North, Burnett, Costelloe, Evans, 
and Cooper, joined in the debate, which conti- 
nued the whole evening with great spirit. Cranio- 
Jogy. will very shortly be brought before this 
Society for discussion; and, judging from the 
sparring this evening, we imagine there will be 
some hard fighting. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Medical Society ............Eight, P.M. 
Momvat, { Purenological Society... Eight, Fit, 
meee ya warmed .. Nine, P.M. 
nstitution of Civil Engineers, Kight, p.m. 
Tugspar, i= of Arts (Evening Il. ae 
lustrations) ......00.++. Eight, P.M. 
Society of Arts .......0.0. 7, P.M. 
Wepyes. { London Institution (Co: —< — 
SAZIORE) ceccccccee .-Seven,P.M. 
Royal Society..............4$ past8, P.M. 
Tuunsn. { sccety of Andquaries 2... bee tae 
-} past 8, p.m, 
‘ “Ene, P.M. 
Westminster Medical Society, Eight P.a. 
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PINE ARTS 


ARTISTS’ CONVERSAZIONE, 

Tue fourth meeting took place on Saturday 
last, and was very numerously attended by 
artists as well as amateurs. The chicf attrac- 
tion was a picture by Mr. Stanfield, painted for 
Mr. Morant, a ‘ View in the Isle of Wight.’ It 
was an admirable specimen of this artist’s ta- 
lents, and the liberal owner was much envied 
its possession. Some very clever sketches by Mr. 
Brandard were also on the table; together with 
numerous specimens of the works of the diffe- 
rent artists in water-colours. The two whole- 
length figures, suspended on the walls, met with 
deserved condemnation: they might be very 
well for Surgeons’ Hall, but their exhibition at 
this meeting was in bad taste. 

The New Union of Artists and Amateurs on 
an extended scale, so spiritedly taken up by 
Lord Wharncliffe, assisted by other noble ama- 
teurs, was much commented upon; and it was 
curious to hear the keen discussion of a plan 
not yet perfected. One zealous member de- 
lighted us with a touch of his own peculiar 
humour, in comparing its formation to that of 
the new Belgian and French constitution, and 
gravely asserting that unless it proceeded on a 
similar plan it could not succeed. In our next, 
we hope to lay before our readers an accurate 
detail of the whole plan. It is an institution 
likely, we think, to confer substantial bencfit on 
the fine arts of this country. 





ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 


Tue fifth meeting, and the last but one of the 
season, was held on Wednesday evening at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern; and the display of works 
of art exhibited was not less rich than we have 
seen it on every former occasion. Turner was 
in all his glory. Nearly twenty of his finest 
works, including the famous one of ‘Cologne 
on the Rhine,’ were kindly lent on this occasion 
by Mr. Tomkisson. The same gentleman also 
brought with him his fine picture of the ‘Cru- 
cifixion,’ by Vandyck. We were much pleased 
with Stephanofl’s powerful water-colour drawing 
of ‘Rembrandt in his Studio,’ a picture ably 
coloured and well composed. Mr. Hall, the 
editor of the ‘Amulet,’ favoured the meeting 
by the exhibition of the portrait of * Lady Bles- 
ington,’ by Sir Thomas Lawrence, lately brought 
by him from Paris, to be engraved for his work. 
It is one of the happiest of the painter’s pro- 
ductions. Mr. Wood, Mr. Knight, and Mr. 
Rothwell contributed greatly to the delight of 
the meeting by their pictures; nor were the 
water-colour members of the Society backward 
in their aid. Mr. Behnes hada bust, in marble, 
of a female, executed with great delicacy and 
beauty. Mr. Parris exhibited an ingenious 
model of a scaffolding for the purpose of re- 
pairing the paintings by Sir James Thornhill 
in the dome of St. Paul’s; if these repairs ever 
take place, the labours of Mr. Parris will then 
be truly estimated. There were several un- 

ublished prints of great beauty on the table, 
including the ‘Bride’ of Leslie, the ‘ Bride’s 
Maid’ of Parris, the ‘ Enthusiast’ of Theodore 
Lane, &c. 

The meeting was numerously attended. Lord 
Wharncliffe, Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A. 
(both members,) several of the R. A’s, and some 
distinguished literary persons were also in the 
room. 





oa 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
Part. XI. 

A good number of this very delightful work. 

Fast Castle, by Fielding, is powerful, though the 

clouds are too heavy and ought to have been 

more broken;—but Bothwell Bridge, by Roberts, 





is'unusally brilliant; the trees are admirable and, 
might serve as a study for artists. York Minster, 
by Nash, is also very clever—the fine old Cathe- 
dral stands out in bold relief and has a noble 
appearance ; and, Castle Rushin, by Gastineau, 
is interesting, and well engraved. 


Of Man—Sixv Monograms, by David Scott, S.A. 
Edinburgh, Constable; London, Moon & Co. ; 
Hamburgh, Perthes & Besser. 

Tus is a very extraordinary work—full of 
power, but more full of imagination, with a wild 
and mystical extravagance that surpasses Fuseli 
and equals poor Blake. One or two of the de- 
signs are not inferior to any that the age has 
produced. Know epGe is sublime in its sim- 
plicity—and Dearu is admirable for the fine 
grouping of the figures, if we except the myste- 
rious one in the fore-ground, which is out of 
drawing and out of place. 


The Bride’s Maid. Leslic, R.A.; Thomson. 
Moon, Boys & Graves. 

In the number of lovely faces our Newtons, 
Landseers, Parris, and Howards, have of late 
given us, none are more delightful than the 
‘ Bride’s Maid’ of Leslie: it is the personifica- 
tion of all that is fascinating in woman. Our 
readers have had it, in miniature, some time 
before them, it being engraved by Mr. Charles 
Heath, as the frontispiece to his last year's 
‘Keepsake.’ We looked forward to this work 
with good hopes, and Mr. Thomson has not 
disappointed us; forin this branch of art, (which 
is the dotted, or chalk,) we know of no one who 
could have excelled, if equalled, the present pro- 
duction of his graver. 





Miss Macdonald. Siv T. Lawrence; Samuel 
Cousens. M. Colnaghi. 

Tue charming ‘ Bride’s Maid,’ as we thought, 
was enough of beauty for one weck ; but here we 
have it again, and perfect. Who remembers not 
the exquisite original of the late President’s 
work ? it was in the number of the most splen- 
did of his productions—and Mr. Cousens has 
done more than could have been anticipated in 
transferring the beauty of the original to paper. 
His very able plates of ‘Pope Pius VII.’ and 
of ‘Master Lambton,’ have done much for his 
fame ; but from his present exquisite produc- 
tion he mayexpect a still larger share of honour. 
He is, indeed, at the head of his profession, 
Our only regret now is, that we have no longer 
a painter like the lamented President to give 
him models equal to his own extraordinary 
power and ability. 








ITALIAN OPERA.—KING’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday, 25th ult., Cimarosa’s highly 
dramatic opera ‘11 Matrimonio Segreto,’ was 
performed for the first time this season. Of 
Lablache in Geronimo, we can but repeat all 
former eulogies;—he is a really good actor, 
natural, intelligent and forcible. He is one of 
those few who study life and manners, and de- 
pict the nicer shades of character. Of the 
a. who sustained the parts of Fidalma, Eli- 
setta and Carolina, “nous ne pouvons faire moins 
de caresses 4 l’une qu’a l'autre.” In the trio in 
the first act, we heartily accorded with the senti- 
ment of “ Vergogna, vergogna !”’ finilela gia, as 
sung by the self-condemning performers. We 
regret to say, that Signor David isnot to our taste. 
His plain singing has no tone to support it, and 
when he sings floridly he uses only onE “ stale 
flat and unprofitable” roulade, which, if heard 
but for once would, at least, receive applause for 
its execution (certainly never for its application) ; 
but to be eternally scrannelled through passages 
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“that lead to nothing ”’—to have our ears bored 
that our hearts may be touched, is not to our 
taste. Intense passion or feeling deprive us of 
our powers in a great degree, and it is only by 
a subdued exercise of them in scenes of tender- 
ness, and an assumed exertion of them in situ- 
ations of violence, that can produce the illusion 
or verisimilitude intended by an author. Signor 
David has a high reputation on the continent 
—but he will not suit ws. He gives no true ex- 
pression to his words, which he pronounces 
badly, particularly those in which the second 
vowel (£) occurs. 

Mr. E. Seguin, at a very short notice indeed, 
appeared as Count Robinson, and, when we con- 
sider his youth, the circumstances under which 
he came forward, and the mighty disadvantage 
of singing with such an absorbent sponge of a 
voice as Lablache’s, that swallows up almost 
orchestra and all—we must say, and are happy 
to say, acquitted himself most admirably. He 
has not yet learned all the érick of effect, and as 
Jong as he continues in that ignorance his “state 
will be the more gracious.’ He is a practical 
example of the theory we wish to support: that 
Englishmen can be musicians as well as poets. 
Mr. Seguin, with life, health, and study, must 
become a first-rate artist, and we cordially wish 
him an increase of popularity. Lablache be- 
haved like a man to him, when he led him out 
in hand ;—but what had Signor David to do with 
it ?—why did he come forth also? The cry of the 
house was for the débutant, and not for him ;— 
he should have gallantly stayed behind the cur- 
tain and condoled with the ladies. 

Of the dancing we cannot speak highly. 
Montessu, as Lord C sportively said, is a 
good thorough-paced cob, and we agree with his 
Lordship—she is active, and, without being able 
to exhibit them, knows what grace and elegance 
are. But she is dumpy, and to quote another 
Lord—“ I hate your dumpy woman.” The house 
was well and fashionably attended. 





The New Ballet of ‘ Kenilworth.’ 


This long promised ballet not being ready on 
Tuesday, the house did not open on that night, 
but postponed the opera to Thursday. ‘Il Ma- 
trimonio’ was accordingly repeated with the 
same cast as before, and we were pleased to find 
Mr. E. Seguin improved in self-possession and 
strength. He will, we prophecy, be a first-rate 
at no very distant period. 

After the opera, M. Deshayes’ new ballet was 
produced, and we must say, as a whole, it is mag- 
nificent beyond description. Sir Walter Scott's 
beautiful novel has been closely studied and well 
understood in this adaptation of it to the stage. 
We confess we had some fears for the under- 
taking, considering the subject as too familiar 
with the generality of the audience, but the ad- 
mirable tact of M. Deshayes has thrown even 
an additional magic over the story, and en- 
chanted us by his realization of the pageantry, 
romantic situations, and beautifully-contrasted 
characters of the original. A pas de deux by 
Brocard and Lefebvre, (as Amy Robsart and Lei- 
cester) was a living picture, full of tenderness 
and beauty—her kneeling to him when he is 
seated beneath the canopy, was exquisite. We 
object to Brocard’s dress; she appeared more 
like a Georgian or Persian haram girl than the 
simple, retired Amy ; but her dancing was beau- 
tiful. Montessu is winnii'g upon us insensibly, 
and we freely admit, that our neighbours, the 
Parisians, were right when they called her 
** Papillon,” and her brother Paul “ Mercure 
Volant.” They were tremendously applauded, 
and most deservedly. A Madlle. Zoe Beaupré, 
made her début in the Virgin Queen, and looked 
and acted with dignity and expression. We re- 
gret our comical little urchin Flidberty was not 
made more of; but, perhaps, that could not be 
very easily done. The scenery is gorgeous in 





the extreme, particularly Kenilworth Castle by 
moonlight, which does infinite credit to Messrs. 
Grieve. The music, by Signor Costa, possesses 
many pleasing passages, but is not strictly 
speaking ballet-music. Itis ridiculous to repeat 
the same motivo or strain to pantomime of dif- 
ferent character; but the very short time in 
which it has been composed is a sufficient ex- 
cuse for this fault. At the conclusion, M. Des- 
hayes was thunderingly called for by the audience 
to receive in person the applauses of his deci- 
dedly splendid production. The house was well 
attended. 





Yesterday, Mrs. Wood (late Miss Paton) re- 
hearsed for the first time the part of Cenerentola ; 
from the promise held out to us by the lady at 
rehearsal, we have every reason to hope she will 
be the means of conquering that vile prejudice 
amongst us, that none but foreigners can sing. 
We do not hesitate to say, that her performance 
of Cenerentola on the Italian boards will leave 
us no room to regret any of the former represen- 
tatives of the character. Her pure voice is al- 
ready “ familiar with the echoes” of the King’s 
Theatre, where to-night we wish her every suc- 
cess her splendid and native talent deserves. 





CITY OF LONDON AMATEUR CONCERT. 


Tue Second Concert of this Institution took 
place on the 28th ult., and was numerously 
attended. The principal singers from the Opera 
were expected, but the directors were not able 
to comply with the conditions proposed by Mr. 
Laporte. 

Mr. E. Seguin gave the air ‘ Va sbramando,’ 
from Spohr’s ‘Faust,’ with very good effect. 
The more we hear of this singular opera the 
more we wish it were brought before the public 
in an entire shape, trusting by that means it 
would unfold itself to our comprehension. The 
charge against it and the ‘Berggeist,’ that they 
smell too much of the midnight lamp, being one 
which we should rejoice to find dispelled, con- 
taining as they do so much to be admired. On- 
slow’s overture to ‘ Le Colporteur,’ and A. Rom- 
berg’s Overture in p (Op. 60), were played as 
these admirable productions deserved ; we wish 
we could say as much for Beethoven’s ‘ Sinfonia 
Eroica,’ the execution of which towards its ter- 
mination was of such a description that we should 
not have been surprised to have seen its com- 
poser’s spirit rise in the orchestra. Mr. Nelson 
Weippert, the Conductor, displayed great talent 
in a Concerto for the Pianoforte, by Weber, in 
E flat, which was performed for the first time in 
this country. Mr. Horn greatly contributed to 
the pleasure of the evening by the performance 
of his cavatina, ‘The deep, deep Sea,’ which he 
sung with so much sweetness that an immediate 
encore was the consequence. Miss Childe and 
Mr. Penson sung the duet, ‘ Nella Casa,’ from 
Generali’s opera of ‘ La Contessa di Collerboso,’ 
and the latter air from the ‘Cenerentola,’ ‘‘Miei 
rampolli feminini,” extremely well. Winter's 
‘Zaira,’ is a magnificent overture ; it was selected 
for the conclusion, but is too good to be lost 
amidst the noise attendant on the breaking up 
of the audience. 





THEATRICALS 


Tu crowd of new books and other important 
matters is so great that it presses our theatricals 
into a corner. There has, however, been a cor- 
responding dearth of novelty at the theatres, so 
that that corner will easily contain all we have 
to say.— We believe that we are one, if not two 
pieces behindhand at the Queen’s Theatre. We 
hope to set this right next week; and, in the 
meantime, are happy to hear that the house has 
been much better attended lately. 








ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Two new pieces have been produced here 
with different success, or rather, one with in- 
different and one with different. ‘Kind Inten- 
tions’ is a smart, lively, one-act farce, in which 
Mr. Meanwell, a good-humoured fat old gentle- 
man, distresses all his friends by his constant 
endeavours to serve them. All his attempts fail, 
and each failure is aggravated by some additional 
bungle of Meanwell’s, who is always “ extremely 
sorry, but he meant all for the best.” Mr. Ma- 
thews plays this character most admirably. By 
those who wish to laugh, alittle time and a little 
money cannot be better spent than in seeing him. 
The other novelty, called ‘ Bringing Home the 
Bride, is a very different business. It was quite 
a failure to the house, and therefore needs but 
little notice from us. It will, doubtless, soon be 
laid aside, for it can never draw, notwithstanding 
the real horse in it. We hold it to be a needless 
piece of ill-nature to give an author’s name when 
he is unsuccessful, and shall therefore not print 
that of the gentleman who wrote ‘ Bringing 
Home the Bride,’ until he produces something 
which we can conscientiously praise. He has 
often done so before, and no doubt he will again. 
We hold the Adelphi audiences, generally, to be 
the least fastidious and most good-natured that 
we know of, but the management should not 
ride a willing horse to death. 





MISCELLANEA 





Orthodromic Navigation.—What is this? our 
readers may ask ; and we refer them to a Mr. 
Mackenroot, who will unravel the mystery when 
a sufficient number of subscribers shall have 
enabled him to take out a patent. If this gen- 
tleman performs only one-half of what he pro- 
mises, he will do more than steam and gas 
together have done yet. Sailing to windward 
is allowed to be the most important property of 
a vessel—the great advantage of steam is, that 
it enables you to make way against a good stiff 
breeze; but, with the orthodromic apparatus, a 
ship can get off a lee-shore against a hurricane 
—steer a direct course whatever may be the 
direction of the wind, and the ocean itself will 
become as safe as a turnpike-road. So says 
Mr. Mackenroot ! 

Sancho and the Duchess—by Leslie.—We have 
just seen an etching of this picture by Mr. 
Humphreys. This artist received our warmest 
commendation for the ‘ Head of our Saviour,’ 
after Lawrence, that formed the beautiful vig- 
nette to the‘ Iris;’ he will be raised still higher 
in public opinion, if this plate be finished equal 
to the promise of the etching. 


The Winged Lion of Venice-—An Imperial 
Ambassador once asked tauntingly of the Doge, 
in what country such lions were to be found? 
“In the same country which produces Spread 
Eagles” was the happy reply. 

Association for the Encouragement of Literature. 
—We are happy to hear that his H.R.H. the 
Duke of Sussex, the Duke of Somerset, Earl 
Dudley, and other distinguished noblemen, have 
already enrolled their names among the patrons 
and subscribers to this association. 

We are informed that the new engravings an- 
nounced last week as by Mr. Martin, are simply 
enlarged plates of the original designs engraved 
for the Illustrations of Milton. They have been 
re-engraved for the proprietors of the copyright 
of those plates by Mr. Quilley, and only finished 
by Mr. Martin. 

The late Duchess of Lucca was universally 
hated for avarice, insolence, and duplicity. To 
give an instance of the manner in which these 
people make use of religion and authority as 
a screen for the most monstrous or the most 
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petty vices, she had ordered a costly chandelier to 
ornament her private chapel ; but the tradesman 
who had made it, knowing her utter disregard of 
pecuniary obligations, was unwilling to part with 
it till he had been paid the money. On this, she 
prevailed on him to hang it up, under pretence of 
seeing the effect. “ There,” says she, “ now it is 
consecrated property ; take it down at your peril.” 
—Hazlitt’s Napoleon. 


The River Tees.—The great interest attending 
the late opening of the new cut, in the naviga- 
tion of the river Tees, induces us to present 
our readers with a few more facts relating to it. 

For some years previous to 1802, the trade 
of the port of Stockton had gradually declined; 
and at that period, not more than one vessel 
sailed for London in a fortnight ; and the custom. 
duties did not amount to more than 7000/. a 
year. 

This miserable trade was daily diminishing, 
when the Navigation Company was formed, and 
the new cut opened in 1810. From this period 
trade revived; and the completion of the Dar- 
lington railway accelerated the growing import- 
ance of the place. 

The trade of Stockton having increased to a 
considerable extent, the Company determined, 
in the year 1828, on making a new channel; 
the opening of which was reported in the Athe- 
neum the week before last. It is not easy 
to calculate the advantages which will ensue 
from these improvements; and the Clarence 
railway, when completed, will give a fresh sti- 
mulus to trade by bringing down the produce of 
another coal-field to the northward of Stockton, 
of equal value to that of Darlington. In the 
year 1829, 30,000 chaldrons of coals were ex- 
ported, and in the year following 100,000. Pre- 
vious to the year 1810, at which period the first 
cut was opened, the receipts of the custom- 
house averaged about 4,500/. annually. From 
1810 to 1820, they increased to nearly 20,0004. ; 
and from 1820 to 1830, still further, to 45,7002. 
It is to be hoped that the effect of this will be 
felt in the London market. 

In addition to the advantages which must be 
the effect of an increased trade, the formation of 
a secure harbour at the mouth of the ‘Tees is 
most desirable. From Newcastle down to the 
Humber, there is a deficiency of places of safety 
where our shipping can seek refuge from stormy 
weather; and the sands in the great estuary at 
the mouth of this river bear ample testimony, 
by the wrecks with which they are annually 
strewed, to the number of vessels and lives that 
might have been saved. 


' National Tastes respecting Animal Food.— 
Everything that moves in earth, air, or sea, is 
devoured by man. In some valleys of the Alps, 
the rearing of snails is carried on as a trade, 
and in the month of September, they are 
sent down the Danube to Vienna and Hungaty, 
where they are sold as an article of luxurious 
food. In South America nothing in the shape 
of life comes wrong to them—they eat serpents, 
lizards, and ounces; and Humboldt has seen 
children drag enormous centipedes out of their 
holes, and cranch them up. At Emeraldi their 
delicate morceau is a roasted monkey. Puppies, 
on the Missouri and Mississippi, are choice food. 
Horse-flesh in Arabia; elephants’ flesh in India; 
camels’ flesh in Egypt. The Pariahs of Hin- 
dostan contend for putrid carrion with dogs, 
vultures, and kites. ‘The Chinese devour cats, 
dogs, rats, and serpents; bears’ paws, birds’ 
nests, and sea-shy, are dainty bits. The inha- 
bitants of Cochin China preter rotten eggs to 
fresh. The Tonquinese and inhabitants of Ma- 
dagascar prefer locusts to the finest fish. In 
Australia a good fat gull would be preferred to 
everything else ; and in the West Indies a large 
caterpillar found on the palm is esteemed a lux- 


ury ; while the edible nests of the Java swallow 





are so rich a dainty that the ingredients of the 
dish will cost 15/. The quantity of frogs seen 
in the markets of the Continent is immense. 
At Terracina the host asks his guest whether he 
prefers the.ecl of the hedge or that of the river. 
The astronomer De la Lande was remarkably 
fond of spiders. Great Britain even transcends 
her continental neighbours. The “braxy” of 
Scotland is putrid mutton, the sheep having 
died of the rot; game and venison is seldom 
relished till it is “ high,” or, in honest language, 
till it is a mass of putrefaction, disengaging in 
abundance one of the most septic poisons the 
chemist knows of; in numerous cases it is a 
mass of life and motion, the offspring of putridity. 
Pigs are still whipped to death; lobsters are 
boiled alive; cod are crimped; eels are skinned, 
writhing in agony; hares are hunted to death, 
and white veal is the greatest luxury.—Voice of 
Humanity. 





Athenaxum Adbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—Songs of Social Hours; being No. I. 
of Minstrel Melodies. By H. 8., author of ‘ I looked 
on the Waters,’ ‘ Scotland’s blue-eyed Fair,’ &c. 

Just Subscribed.—W. 8S. Gilly’s Waldensian Re- 
searches, with plates and map, 8vo. 12. 1s.—Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia, Vol, 16, 6s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Library, 
Vol. 3,58.—Dibdin’s Sunday Library, Vol. 2, 5s.—Han- 
sard’s Debates, Ist Vol. of the Session 1830, 12. 10s.— 
Jones on Wealth, Svo. 7s.—The ‘Triglott Testament, In- 
terlinear, Part 1. 4s, 6d.—Carey’s Dante, 3 vols. 8vo. 
18s.—The Anatomy of Society, by J. A. St. John, 2 vols. 
8vo. I8s.—The Assasins of Paradise, 7s. 6¢.—Johnson 
on Change of Air, Svo. 8s, Gd.—The Album of Emily and 
sabella, !2mo. 2s. 6d.— Life of Fuscli, 2 vols. Svo. 22. 2s. 
—National Library: Novelist Series; Pilot, Vol. 1, Gs. 
—Archbold on the Poor Laws, 2 vols. 12. 8s,—Crotchet 
Castle, by the Author of Headlong Hall, 7s. 6d.— 
Thoughts on Man, by William Godwin, 8vo, 14s. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
m. | 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer, 











W.<Mon. | Max. Min.| Noon. Winds. Weather. 
Th. 24/49 39 30.10 N.W. Cloudy. 
Fr. 25] 49 = 39 29.75 N.W. Ditto. 
Sat. 26) 53 33 28.75 N.W. Rain a.m. 
Sun. 27) 52 33 28.74 N.W. Rain. 


Mon. 28} 52 33 | 29.25 N.W. Clear. 
Tues. 1) 52 36 | 29.58 N.W. Ditto. 


Wea. 2 56 36 29.58 |S. to S.W. | Rain vm. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulostratus, Cumulus, Cir- 
rostratus. 


Mean temperature of the week, 44°. 


Astronomical Observations. 

Moon eclipsed, partly visible, on Saturday. 

Mercury and Herschell in conjunction on Saturday, 
at Ith, a.m. 

Venus’s geocentric long. on Wed.28° 15’ in Pisces. 

Saturn’s _ — 27°19’ in Leo, 

Sun’s os — 12°12’ in Pisces. 

Length of day on Wed. 10h, 51m.; increased, 3h. 10m. 


Sun’s horary motion 2’ 30’. Logarithmic number of 
distance 9.99635. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


There isa curious arithmetical question in the Ladies’ 
Museum of this month which we think worth notice— 
“Our readers are reminded that one recommendation 
from each would double our circulation.” We are not 
ourselves ‘‘ great arithmeticians,” but we should like to 
have the accuracy of this proved. 

Thanks to E.D., J.W.G., and A.L. 

C.B. jun. puzzles us, We are not decided. 

G.L.F. is wholly misinformed. The party mentioned 
never was editor, and the editor never was connected 
in any way with the C.P. He blunders from first 
to last. 

J.T. is in error. 

All correspondents must positively pay their letters, 
or they will not be received. We trust a volunteer 
contributor at Bermuda will notice this—and that the 
hint will be taken by another at Paris, whose verses 
cost us four shillings and sixpence. 

We thank G. A, for the information, but the party is 
not, and never was connected with this paper. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


AMUEL ANDREWS respectfully invites 
the attention of the Nobility and Public to his improved 
system of Roasting COFFEE, by which the Aroma is entirely 
preserved, and the acrimonious properties of the Coffee wholly 
destroyed, rendering it more wholesome and nutritious, and 
greatly improved in flavour, 


ALL COFFEE ROASTED DAILY. 


Demerara, or Jamaica, 1s 4d ee Best . Is 6d 
test Berbice, of very peculiar and fine flavour .. 2 0 
Very superior Mocha eee oes 3 0 
Best powder Candy, recommended by Connoisseurs 
as preferable to Sugar, for Coffee... - 1 
An extensive Assortment of Raw Coffee, at one-fifth less than 
Roasted. —TEAS of every description, selected as usual with the 
strictest regard to strength and flavour. 
The very best Gunpowder Tea 
Fine Pekoe cee 
Hyson Kind 
Fine Souchong ditto . 
Fine strong fall-flavoured Congou ditto oon 5 0 
Far superior to the buik of Black Tea usually advertised at much 
higher prices. 








eeee cess 108 6d 





a 
ditto 





. 6 0 








Teas packed in lead cases for the Country, free of expense.— 
Prepared Chocolate and Cocoa Paste, 1s 9d each pot—Strictland’s 
Broma, 3s 6d per Ib.—Cocoa and Chocolate, 2s. 

SAMUEL ANDREWS, (late Long, Youens, and Co.) 
Tea and Coflee Dealer, 42, OLD BOND-STREET, four doors 
on the left from Piccadilly. 








Literature, fine Arts, &e. 


Just published, price Half-a-Crown, 


TTHE EDINBURGH JOURNAL of 
NATURAL and GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE, No. 3, 
New Series, tor MARCI. 

Contents: Audubon on the Habits of the American Goshawk— 
Dr. Greville on Two New Species of Marine Algew, with En- 
graving—Sketch of the Progress of Geographical Disex 
during the past year—Capts ‘dition to the 
Coast of Greenland—Humboldt’s Travels in Siberia—De Belen- 
ger’s Overland Journey to India—Botanical Tour in Mexico and 
California—New Spe of Birds from Africa—Notice of the Parr 
—On the Germination of Seeds—Course of the Sap—Smut in Corn 
—On Fossil Bones found at Brighton—Fossil Skull found in 
Caithness, Sc.—lroceedings of Scientitic Institutions, &e. 


WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London; 
J. ANDERSON, Edinburgh; J. LECKIE, Dublin. 





















= 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
No. IX. for MARCH, 1831. 

Contents: Ireland considered, with a View to the Remedy for 
the Evils which afflict her—Thoughts on quitting Ireland—Kemi- 
niscences of an Irish Landlord: The Rebel Chief—The Blessing of 
Israel—Modern Poetry—Eman Oge ; from the original Irish— 
Fond Affection’s Kiss—The Lectar stem, and Intellectual Phi- 
losophy of Scotland—A Fragment—Valentine’s Day—On Haman 
Happiness—Sonnet—The Outcast—The Indian Chief—Personal 
Sketch: Mr. Serjeant Wilde—What Eloquence dost thou love 
best '—An Occurrence of the last Century in Dublin—Where is 
my Grave !—A Citizen’s Relaxations, or Sunday in the Country— 
Songs for the Sorrowful ; No. 11l.—The Large Bonnet—Ho; 
Delayed—Notes of the Month, by Two Hermits in London—The 
Haunted Physicians—Critical Notices: Ireland in 1830; A Repeal 
of the Union the Ruin of Ireland; Geraldine of Desmond : The 
Variations of Popery; The trish Pulpit; ‘Thoughts on the Death 
of the Rev. Geo. Hamilton; Byzantium, and other Poems; 
Sketches of Genius, and other Poems—Varieties, Literary and 
Scientitic. 

Dublin: Published at the National Magazine Office, 3, Cecilia- 
street, by PHILIP DIXON HARDY, to whom all Communica- 
tions are to be addressed ; and by W, F. WAKEMAN, 9, D’Oiier- 
street; SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London; and OLIVER and 
BOYD, Ediuburgh, 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. Price 2s, 6d. 

The MARCH Number contains: Schiller—Night, a Rhapsody— 
Ars Ridendi; or, Hook and Hood—On Laughter—Stanzas—Let- 
ters on the History, Laws, and Constitution of Englaud—Joan of 
Arc. By William Howitt—The Barber of Duncow. By the Et- 
trick Shepherd—Hymn of Anteros—Didone Abbandonata—The 
Ballot. No.3—The Siamese Twins—Stray Notes on the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter—Mr. Sadler and the Edinburgh Review—Moral 
and Political State of the British Empire—W hat is the Value ofa 
virtuous Woman's Tear!—Moore’s Life of Byron. By Oliver 
Yorke—A Literary Sketch of the Hon, Mrs. Norton, with a FuLL- 
LENGTH PortTRAIT—The Quarterly Review, on Reform—The 
Althorp Budget—On our National Prospects and Political History, 
By W. Holmes, Esq. M.P. for Haslemere—Symposiac the Second, 

JAMES FRASER, 215, Regent-sirect, London; JOHN BOYD, 
Edinburgh; aud GRANT and Co. Dablin. 





CATON ON ASTHMA AND WINTER COUGH, 
A New Edition, 5s. 
REATISE on the PREVENTION and 
CURE of the different Stages of ASTHMA, exhibiting the 
Character, Symptoms, and Treatment. of this Disease, with 
copious Observations on Diet, Liquids, Clothing, Residence, Cli- 
mate, &c. &c.; containing also a Collection of necessary Pre- 
scriptions. 
By T. M. CATON, Surgeon 
Late of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s United Hospitals. 

Sold by Messrs. HIGHLEY, 174, Fleet-street ; CHAPPLE, 66, 
Pall Mall; BOWER, 513, Osford-street; SHERWOOD and Co, 
Paternoster-row ; and all other Booksellers, 

Where may be had, 
Caton on Indigestion, 3s. 


Popular Remarks on Nervous Debility, &c. 
3a. 6d, 
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THE ATHENZUM. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 
This day is published, small 8vo,. with Frontispiece, 5s. 
ETTERS on DEMONOLOGY and 

WITCHCRAFT, addressed to J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH-BOOK. 
This day, small 8vo. 5s. 
Voyages and Adventures of the Companions 


of Columbus. By Washington Irving, Esq. Being a Sequel to 
* The Life of Columbus.’ . bai: d 


JOHN MURRAY, -Albemarie-street. 





This day, 


IEUT.-COLONEL MATTHEW 

4 STEWART’S REMARKS on the PRESENT STATE of 
AFFAIRS. 

** The author is, indeed, a pure Whig; but it is on this very 
account that we are anxious to give his tract whatever additional 
circalation our testinouy may be sufficient to command. He ar- 
rives at our conclusion ; and he uses arguments which, though 
we could not use them, may in many quirters be considered 
better than ours. Colonel Stewart, the very able son of a most 
able father (the celebrated Professor of Moral Philosophy), is a 
distant and calm observer of these fierce struggles in the world 
of politics. ‘This essay will be read to its end by every man who 
once begins it.”—No. of the Quarterly Review, just published. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





This day is published, with Wood-cuts, 2 vols. post 8vo., 16s. 
A YEAR IN SPAIN. 
By a YOUNG AMERICAN, 


“Nothing is easier and more common than to fill a book of 
travels with erudite information, the after-gleaning and gathering 
of the closet; while nothing is more difficult aud rare thaa to 
sketch with truth and vivacity those familiar seenes of life, and 
those — and characters by the way-side, which place a 
country and its people immediately before our eyes, and make 
us the companions of the traveller. We trust that the extracts 
we have furnished will show the author to possess this tulent in 
no ordinary degree.” —Quarterly Review, No. LXX XVIII, 

, Lately published, 
A Chronicle of the Conquest of Grenada, by 


Washington Irving. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





First of April, will commence, in Monthly Nos. 5s. 6d. 
PITOME of ENGLISH LITERATURE ; 
or, a Concentration of the Matter of STANDARD ENG- 
LisH AUTHORS, on a Plan entirely New: with Portraits, Lio- 
graphical Sketches, &c. 
Edited and printed under the superintendence of A.J.VALPY, M.A, 
formerly Feliow of Pemb, Coll. Oxford. 


“ Were all books reduced to their quintessence, many a bulky 
author would make his appearance in a pamphlet ; there would be 
scarce such a thing as a folio; and the works ofan age would be 
contained on a lew shelves.””—Addison. 

Much as we owe to the invention of printing, i 
eutirely without alloy. From the facilities it pr 
march of mind, books are wultiplied as if by ie ; but at the 
same time the sterling works of each successive are thus, from 
the want of leisure to read them, rapidly displaced by literature 
of e lighter cast, whose aim it is‘to play round the heart, but 
never reach the head.’ 

To divertin part the interest felt for such productions, it is in- 
tended to publish, in a concentrated form, a Series of Standard 
English Authors ; of whose works the present generation know 
little, and the rising youth must know less; although the names, 
at least, of such writers are ‘ familiar in our mouths as household 
words,’ and the information they convey, suited to all times, 
places, and conditions of men, is clothed’ in language which has 
Of necessity remained stationary, whilst modes of thinking and 
writing have insensibly chauged. 

But though powerfal in mind and rich in matter are the writers 
of Englaud’s proudest period, still they are all deticient in the one 
thing needful—brevity ; aud thus the very points, on which they 
plamed themseives in their own days, have led to their present 
Partial neglect. Ever more afraid of saying too little than too 
much, they have im 1 on posterity the task of pruning luxu- 
riances and removing blemishes, by the rejection of what is super- 
fluous in matter and quaint in style ; but not without the double 
advantage on our part of retaining all that is useful, and of im- 
parting a new interestto it by the system of CONCENTRATION. 

Of the value of such a principle the best proof is given by the 
Unimitated and inimitable authors of Greece and Rome. Varied 
as their works are in subject and style, they all unite in the lead- 
ing point, to give the maximum of intormation in the minimam 
of space, and have thus been able, inde, ut of theirintrinsic 
valae, to outlive not only the darker ages, bat to throw a lustre 
even on more enlightened times, 

_From the limits of a prospectus, it is impossible to state the pre- 
cise nature of the plan intended to be adopted: su 
serve, that in history no facts, and in philosophy no 
wiil be omitted or « ed, so as to render a re “Me 
and thus the youth especially of both 
tly acquainted with authors repulsive 
at a comparatively little cost of me as 





good is not 
to the rapid 






























sexes may become pe 
from their bulk alone, 
well as price. 
The series will be confined to the popular productions of writers 
ia prose, and the following authors will be first selected : 
HISTORICAL—Burnet, Clarendon, Gibbon, Hume, Rollin, 
Robertson. 
, PHILOSOPHICAL—Bacon, Locke, Paley. 
se niSCELLANEOUS—Addivon, Goldsmith, Johnson, Milton, 
ift. 
The work will be printed in small 8vo, after the manner of Sir 
alter Scott’s novels, in monthly volumes, averaging 350 pages 
of handsome letter-press, price 5s. 6d.; and any author may be 
purchased separately at a small advance of price. 


.....j I. Paley’s Moral Philosophy, with a 


No. II. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity ; 
and Locke on the Human Understanding, with a Portrait. 
ication in the ng, commencing w zi Rol- 
lin, ‘Addison, Sonness, hee. — ses ” 


ee for Sie week may be given to all Booksellers in the 


and Miscell 








In 3 vols. 


0 Cc I E T 


on, 
THE SPRING IN TOWN. 
A NOVEL. 
“1 hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; 
A stage, where every man must play a part.” F 
Merchant of Venice. 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, British and Foreign Public Library, 
Couduit-street. 


Y; 





This day, 8vo, 1s. 6d. Second Edition, with Additional Observa- 
tions on Emigration, 
ONSIDERATION on the VALUF 
IMPORTANCE of the BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN 
PROVINCES, and the Circumstances on which depend their 
further Prosperity and Colonial Connexion with Great Britain. 
By Major-General Sir — DOUGLAS, Bart. K.S.C. C.B. 


od. AC. NC. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


RAPHAEL THE PROPHET. 

The soul-awing reverence paid to this singular man isattested by 
the fact, that an_ entire edition of his new elegant volume, 
called RarHae.’s Wrreu, was sold in four days. The reprint 
is now ready, 8s. 6d. richiy coloured. 


APHAEL’S LADY-WITCH, from Re- 
cords of the Sages, by the Author of ‘ The Prophetic Mes- 
senger (9000 of Ww for 1831, were sold), contains 900 Answers 
to Questions relating to our Future Fate and Welfare, and that of 
our Friends and Nation; cast according to the Age of the Moon 
and the Planets; also the NATIVITY of our QUEEN and the 
KING; besides Tales, Poetry, and Music: elegantly printed; 
being the first book of the kind. With two large Plates, and a 
Key to the ten Designs contained in them. Dedicated to Queen 
Adelaide. 
London: WILLIAM CHARLTON WRIGHT; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


ORD BYRON; a Poem. With Remarks 
on his Genius and Character. 
By E. BAGNALL, B.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
evo, sewed, 4s. Gd, 

Oxford: D, A. TALBOYS; WHITTAKER and Co. London, 
Where may be had, lately published, handsomely printed in 4 
vols. crown 80, upon a supertine paper, 1/. 16s, cloth boards, 

Oxford English Prize Essays; containing a 
Collection of the Psize Essays which have obtained Prizes in the 
University of Oxford, from 1771 to the present time. 





















Just published, by Mr. VALPY, and may be had of all Booksellers, 
2 thick Vols, 8vo, 1/. 4s, ; royal paper, 1. Ls. 6d. 


AMMII LEXICON GRACUM, 

Etymologicum et Reale, cai pro basi substrate sunt Con- 

cordantiz et Elucidationes HOMERIC ; cari J. M. DUNCAN, 
Uniformly printed with the Ernesti Homer. 

That portion of Damm’s Lexicon, which is devoted to the eluci- 
dation of Pindar, has aiready appeared in a separate fo an 
Appendix to Mr. Huntingford’s valuable editic F 
it has been suggested to the publishers of the 











and 
ew edition of the 
complete Lexicon, that they would do an acceptable service to 
literature, by a separate publication of the large division of their 
author, which is devoted to the Hiad and Odyssey. There are 
many scholars also who devote themselves with peculiar attach- 
meni to the stady of Homer’s writings, and who, being possessed 
of Ernesti’s or other octavo editions of that poct, would willingly 
render them complete by Damm’s Lexicon of a corresponding 
size. So furnished, their Homeric Library may be said to want 
nothing. 2 7 

2. Novum Testamentum, Greca, Recognovit 
atque insiguiori Lectionam Varietatis et Argumentorum Nota- 
tiones subjuuxit G. C. Kuappius. Crown 8vo. large type, és. 
boards; or 6s. 6d. bound, . 

3. Timai Lexicon Vocum_ Platonicarum, 
Edidit et Animadversioaibus illustravit D. Rulukenius. svo. 
4s. 6d. sewn, 

4+. Scholia in Platonem, Collata ad Codices 
optimos ab Imm. Bekkero. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewn. 








GUIDE THROUGH WALES, 
Just published, in a pocket volume, with 2 Views, engraved by 
Finden, and Maps, ss. bound and lettcred, 
IE CAMBRIAN TOURIST; or, Post- 
Chaise —— through Wales: containing cursory 
Sketches of the Welsh Territories, anda Description of the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Games of the Natives. The 7ih edition, 
corrected, 
WILITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





MISS MITFORD’S WORKS. 
A new cidition, in 4 vols, post 8vo. price 35s. 6d. 
UR VILLAGE: COUNTRY STORIES; 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. 
By Miss MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
By the same Author, in post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
Dramatic Scenes, Sonnets, and other Poems. 
Also, in post 8vo. price 8s. 
Foscari, and Julian. Tragedies. 


: Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria- 
ane. 





Just published, the 16th edition, revised and corrected to the 
present year, 4s. 6d. bound 


(,FOGRAPHY and HISTORY. 
an 


Bya Y. 
For the Use of her own Children, 

London: Printed for C, J. G. and F, Rivington; Longman, 
Rees, and Co; T. Cadell; Baldwin and Cradock ; J. M. Richard- 
son; J. Duncan ; 4s Darton; HurstandCo; J. Booker; 
J, aid T. Hoosey + Hamilton and Co; Whittaker, Treacher, and 
Co ; Simpkin an Marshall ; Sherwood and Co; J.Souter; Poole 
and Edwards; Holdsworth and Ball; and Houliston and Son, 





Just published, the Sth edition, price 6s. 
HOUGHTS, chiefly designed as PRE- 
PARATIVE or PERSUASIVE to PRIVATE DEVOTION, 
By JOHN SHEPPARD, 


, Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria- 
ane. 
“ By the same Author, 2 vols, 12mo, 14s. 
The Divine Origin of Christianity, deduced 
from some of those Evidences which are not founded on the 
Authenticity of Scripture. 





The Sth edition, revised, corrected, and improved, 7s. bound, 


Yar : , 7 
TREATISE on LAND SURVEYING, 
containing: 

1. Definitions and Problems in Geometry—If, Rules for finding 
the Areas of Plane Figures—II1. To Survey with the Chain and 
Cross—1V. To Survey with the Chain ouly—V. Rule for parting 
off any gi Portion of a Field, in form of a Triangle, Square, 

ram—VI. A full Expianation of the Method used by 
the most eminent Surveyors, in measering and planning a Farm 
or a Lordship, with the Chain only; with Plates, exhibiting the 
progressive Steps of planning a small Farm—VIL. To Survey by 
measuring the Angles and Lines, 

Illustrated with upwards of Two Hundred Diagrams, and @ 
Coloured Pian of an Estate. 

By THOMAS DIX, 

Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, ; POOLE 

and EDWARDS; and JOHN SOUTER, 












Just published, 12mo. price 10s. 6d, 


NCIENT HISTORY, English and French, 

exemplified ia a regular dissection of the Saxon Chronicle = 
preceded by a Review of Wharton’s Utrum Elfricus Grammati- 
cus! Malmesbury’s Life of St. Wulstan; and Hugo Candidus’ 
Peterborough History : wherein the principal Saxon Annalists are 
now (for the first time) identified, 

“ To all who are interested in the sate of Saxon literature 
we strongly recommend this work, which evinces a powerfa 
spirit of critical inquiry and great research, with considerable 
learning aw --For the entertainment and instruction 
which the lovers xon antiquities may derive from this ex- 
cellent work,” &c. &c,—Atheneum, 


London: Published by J. HATCHARD and SON, 187, Piccadilly, 









Just published, price 8s, 8vo, boards, 


ALEY.—A VINDICATION of Dr. 
PALEY’S THEORY of MORALS from the Objections of 
his principal Opponents. 

By the Rev. LATHAM WAINEWRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. M.R.S.L, 
Of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and Rector of Great 
Brickhill, Buckinghamshire, &c. 

* We promise the reader that he will find in this volume enough 
to repay his diligence in the clear logic, the intimate knowledge 
of the subject at issue, the vigorous and elegant language, and 
above ail, the caluw and dignified courtesy towards his opponents 
Which Mr, W. has so eminently displayed in this interesting con- 
troversy.”—Monthly Review, Feb. 

Sold by HATCHARD and SON; RIVINGTONS; and LONG- 
MAN, REBS, and Co. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MAURITIUS. 
This day was published, price 7s. 6d. by J. CAWTHORN, 


Cockspur-street, 
ECOLLECTIONS of SEVEN YEARS’ 
RESIDENCE at the MAURITIUS, or ISLE of FRANCE 
By a LADY. 

“ It is a source of satisfaction to us to be able to recommend it 
as one of the most elegaut pieces of composition that ever tlowed 
from the female pen....The Isle of France is what Mr. Moore 
would call a gem of the ocean, it is all beauty and brilliancy ; its 
sky is without a cloud, its mountains assume the most grotesque 
forms, and stand right out from the azure heavens ; its waters are 
perfect crystal, and leap from rock to rock; the oceau which sur- 
rounds it is trausparent, and its depths are closed with forests of 
coral of the most beautiful and diversified forms. {ts birds are of 
the loveliest dies ; its fruits of the most luscious flavour, and in the 
greatest abundance,” &c. &c.— Examiner, Feb. 19, 1831. 





Third Edition, with improvements, 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 5s. 
XNREEK TESTAMENT, with 
ENGLISH NOTES; containing Critical, Philological, 
and Explanatory Notes in English, from the most eminent Critics 
and Interpreters ; with Parallel Passages from the Classics, and 
with References to Vigerus tor Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. To 
which is prefixed a short Treatise on the Doetrines of the Greek 
Article, according to Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granvil.e Sharp, &c. 
briefly and compendiously explained, as applicable to the criti- 
cism of the New Testament. The Various Readings are recorded 
under the text. Greek and English Indexes are added at the end. 

By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 

Two Plates are added, ove illustrative of the Travels of the 
Apostles, and the other a Map of Judea, and a Plan of the City 
and Temple of Jerusalem. 

*,* To this third edition have been added Parallel References, 
on the plan of Bishop Lioyd’s little volume. 

This work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as the 
Library. 

** After a minute examination, the anthor of the present manual 
considers this edition of the Greek Testament the most valuable 
that has yet a with critical and philological appa- 
ratus; especially for students who wish to! purchase only onr 
edition of the Greek Testament.”—Horne’s Introduction lo the 
Bible. 








Also, 2d edition, in 1 thick vol, 8vo, 21s, 


Greek Septuagint, with the Apocrypha. 
Edited by A. J. Valpy, from the Oxford Edition of Bos and Flolmes_ 
This edition is handsomely printed in one volume 8yvo. hot- 
s For use in Churches and Chapels as well as the Library, 
“ This elegantly-executed volume is very correctly printed, and 
(which cannot but recommend it to students in preference to the 
incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints of the Vatican text) 
its price is so reasonable as to place it within the reach of almost 
every one.”’—Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 


*,* The Septuagint and Testament may be 
had bound in four volumes. 
Printed by A. J, VALPY; and sold by all Booksellers, 
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1n one large volume, 24s. boards, 


REEK GRADUS; or, GREEK, 
LATIN, and ENGLISH PROSODIAL LEXICON; con- 
taining the Luterpretation, in Latin and English, of all Words 
which occur iu the Greek Poets, from the earliest period to the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and also the Quantities of each 
Syllable, thus bini the ad ges of a xicon of the 
Greek Poets and a Greek Gradus. For the use of Schools and 
Colleges. 


By the Rev. J. BRASSE, D.D. 
Late Fellow of Trin, Coil, Camb, 

Tt has been the object to present, in a comprehensive form, a 
manual, ing i in Latin and English, of 
such words as occur in the priucipal Greek Poets; the quantity 
of each syliabie actually or virtually marked ; an authority quoted 
for the existence quantity of each word in those writers; a 
those terms set down as synonymous which appear to bear a si- 
militude in sense to the principal word. The works of the Greek 
Poets have been diligently examined, and such epithets and 
Phrases annexed to each principal word as are of legitimate 

best caicul ito bellish Greek iti 











ae Tne Iniefatigable apph ii 
nidefatigable application required in the compilation of 
the Greek Gradus is velniiaans and we recommend the work as 
supplying a desideratum ip our school-books, aud likely to be ad- 
Vautayeously used to a very wide extent.”—Lilerary Chronicle. 

“* Dr. Brasse has certainly conferred a lasting benefit on ail 
c students, and deserves the highest praise for taste, learn- 
ing, and indefatigable industry.” —Weekly Review. 


Printed by A. J. VALPY; and sold by all Booksellers, 





TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES, BY THE REV. J. SEAGER. 
AITTAIRE onthe GREEK DIALECTS. 
Translated into English, and abridged. svo. 9s. 6d. bds. 


2. Viger on the Greek Idioms. On the same 
Pia edeee beontied wth mech tod 
. volume is compiled with much industry and judgment; 
and eee a more valuable service could not well have been 
a to the inquiring student of the classics.”—Ozford Lit, 
ze 


“* But when they have made real advances in Greek prose, read 
over with them the whole of Vigerus. Mr. Berry, what I now re- 
is really one of the most useful parts of education. 

You should make them read Vigerus in this way twice every 
Liat for five, or six, or seveu years.”"— Dr. Parr. See Johnstone's 


8. Hoogeveen on the Greek Particles, on 
the same plan. 8vo.7s. 6d. boards. 

“* Hoogeveen’s work on Particles has always been considered 
a valuable aid in the study of Greek ; and Mr. Seager has com- 
pr and transiated itin a manner which we could not desire 
to be better.””—Spectator. 

4. Bos on the Greek Ellipses, on the same 
plan. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

** Mr, Seager has contrived to retain the essence of all that is 
beveficial to the student, while he bas placed it more easily within 
his reach by the order into which it is reduced.” —Jntelligence. 

“* We have no hesitation in ding this book to the 
teachers of Greek, as the best Dictionary of Elliptical Expressions 
to which they can resort.”—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

5. Hermann on the Greek Metres, on the 
same plan. 8vo. 8s. 6d. boarde. 

** My hero is Hermann: he is not ony a scholar, but a philo- 

r of the highest order; and he smiles » as I do, at 
the petty criticisms of puny scholars, who, in fact, a not under- 
stand what is written by this great critic.”— Dr. Parr. 

he five works may purchased separately, or together in 


2 vols. 
Printed by A. J. VALPY ; andsold by all Booksellers. 








In consequence of repeated applications, it is intended to com- 
mence a New Monthly Subscription of the 


OCTAVO EDITION OF THE 


ELPHIN CLASSICS; 
with the VARIORUM NOTES. 
Edited and printed by A. J. VALPY, M.A, 
To commence on the Ist of March, 1831. 

The Devruin, Biront, and Vanionom Cuassics are rendered 
comparatively needless by this comprehensive edition, in which is 
incorporated, for the first time, the Substance of the three; and 
the value of the Series is more pone | enhanced by the in- 
sertion of the Various Readings contained in all the principal 
editions of each Author. 

The price is 14, 1s. each Part; large paper, double. Very few 
copies are print ond the tirst subscription, which amounted 
to 983 large and small. The whole work forms 141 parts. 

The best Text is used, and not that of the Delphin, as has been 
erroneously stated. The Deiphin Notes, Interpretatio, and the 
Various Readings, are placed under the Text; and the Notes in 
the best Variorum Edition are printed at the end of each Author, 

‘The best Indices are adopted, and carefully collated with the 
Text, to remove the preseut numerous faults in the references. 
The reference is made to the Book aud Chapter, aud not to the 
Rist: so that the same Index willapply to all qther editions. The 

ipout Literaria Notitia, continued to the present time, is added 
to each Author. 

A finely-engraved head is given of such authorsas could be pro- 
cured from authentic sources. Maps and illustrative wood-cuts 
are inserted. There are about 200 in the whole series. 

It may be observed tha; a set of the Delphin alone sold at the 
Roxbarghe Sale, in 1812, for above 500., and thata uniform set of 
the Va mm cannot be obtai at any price. To collect the 
editions now offered would cost many hundred pounds ; whereas 

Present series will cost only 12/, 12s. per ann. for 11 or 12 


years. 

Each Part averages 672 The work cannot be had in 
separate Authors, but as a whole Series. The Authors comprised 
ere: 


Cicero, Libri Oratorii, Orationes, Epistole ad Familiares, ra 
Philosophica—Claudianus—Catullus, Tibullus, Preeetee. 
tropius — Horatius —Juvenalis et Persius — Livins—Lucretius— 
Nepos—Ovidius—Phoeds us—Plautus—Plinius( Senior )—Sallustius 

Stati S i itus—Terentius—Pa lus—Virgilius 
—Apuleius—Aulus Gellius—Aurelius Victor—Ausonius—Boethius 
—Cwsar—Dictys Cretensis, &c.— Florus—Justi Manili 
Martialis—Panegyrici Veteres—Pompeius Festus—Prudentius— 
Quintus Curtias—Valerius Maximus. 

#*,* As so few copies are leit, and as such a voluminous work 
can never perhaps be reprinted, early applications should be 
made for the remaining sets. If more convenient, Mr. V. would 
issue two Nos, monthiy, till the set is completed. 

No. 141, ining Dedication, Pretace, Subscription List, 
Engraving of Cicero, &c. may be seen by any gentleman, who 
may be desirous of Grst ascertaining the nature of the work. 











An having incom copies uested to mak 
immediate applicatien for ry wasting, as the price will vod 
raised from time to time on all numbers in suspense. 

Names may besent to Mr. VALPY, Red-lion-court, Fleet-street, 





THE ATHENAUM. 














This day is published, 


HE Turrp Volume of COL. NAPIER’S 
HISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA. With Plans. 
Svo. Price 20s. boards. 
T. and W. BOONE (from the Strand), 29, New Bond-street. 





In 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


HE FOUR DAYS of BRUSSELS. 
By General VAN HALEN. 

To which are annexed, his Trial for alleged Treason, and 
several important Documents. Translated and compiled from 
the original French, at the Author’s request, by AUGUSTUS H. 
BEAU MONT, 

Printed by A. J. VALPY ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





BRITTON AND PUGIN’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF LONDON, 
Reduced to Half Price. 


RCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS 

of the PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON ; accompanied 
by Historical aud Descriptive Accounts of each Edifice. 

By J. BRITTON, F.S.A., and A. PUGIN, Architect. 

The work consists of ONE HUNDRED and roRTY-FOUR EN- 
GRAVINGS in outline, beautifully executed by J. Le Keux, I’. Roffe, 
C. Gladwin, &c, from drawings and me by A. Pugin, 
G. Cattermole, and other eminent artists. The Historical and 
Descriptive Accounts are by J. Britton, F.S.A., Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A., J. P. Papworth, &c. and which embraces ample Ilustra- 
tious of the Churches of St. Paul, Westminster Abbey, St. Martin, 
St. Stephen, St. Bride, St. Luke, Chelsea, St. Pancras, Maryle- 
bone, the Temple, &c.; also copious Historical and Descriptive 
Accounts and Engravings of all the London Theatres, all the 
Bridges, including the New London, the Terraces in Regent’s 
Park, the Bank, the Council Office, Law Courts, Diorama, Colos- 
seum, Carlton House, Somerset House, College of Physicians, 
both old and new, Westminster Hall, Mansion House; also of 
the Houses and Galleries of the Marquess of Uxbridge, Thos, 
Hope, Esq. John Soane, Esq. John Nash, Esq. &c. &c. 

Two vols. demy 8vo.cloth,....+.+2l.12s. 6d. Published at 5/. 5s. 

Two oe, Sage wiles — 4l. 4s. Od, Published at 8/. ss. 

Two vols. 4to. Proofs on India paper, (of which very few remain, ) 
cloth, 7/. 7s. Pubtished at 141. 14s. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 


2. Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the Col- 
te and Parochial Chorches of Great Britain, with Historical 
and Architectural Descriptions, NINETY-s1x PLares, at the fol- 
lowing reduced prices : : 
2 vols, roya! 8vo. in cloth, price 27. 10s.; published at 5/. 
2 vols. royal 4to. Proofson India paper, (arranging with Britton’s 
Cathedrals,) in cloth, price 5/.; published at 10/. 


3. The Organic Remains of a former World. 
In 3 vols. 4to. with 54 coloured Plates, exhibiting above 700 Fossil 
Remains, price 6!. 6s. in cloth, An Examination of the Mineral- 
ized Remains of the Vegetables and Animals of the Antediluvian 
A aa generally termed Extraneous Fossils. By James Par- 

inson. 
Vol. II. may be had separately, price 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


4. Outlines of Oryctology, in crown 8vo. with 
ten plates, price 12s. cloth, a new edition corrected by the Au- 
thor, An Introduction to the study of Fossil Organic Remains, 
especially those found in the British Strata; intended to aid the 
Student in his Inquiries respecting the Nature of Fossils, and their 
Connexion with the Formation of the Earth. By James Parkinson, 


5. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of the British 
Islands, systematically arranged, with 20 Piates coloured by 
Sowerby. 4to. cloth, price 2/.; published at 42. 

A practical Conchologist observes, ‘that Dr. Turton’s Ac- 
count of British Shelisis not only interesting to the collector, but 
also particularly desirable, as it includes the shells that have been 
discovered since the publication of Moutague. The author’s resi- 
dence being on that part of the coast where the greatest number 
of shells are found, he had the most favourable opportunities of 
investigating the subject, the objects of his study being continually 

fore him.”’ 

6. Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, General 
Index to British and Foreign Literature. In 4 vols. 4to. in cloth, 
price 6/. 6s.; published at 11/. 11s. Odd Parts to complete Sets, 
at 10s. 6d. each. 

This Work is of the highest utility. Vols. I. and If. contain a 
complete Catalogue of Authors and their Works, their various 
editions, sizes, and prices. Vol. IIL. and IV. constitute an Index 
or Key to all that has been written on every subject. 


7. Dr. Dibdin’s Library Companion. In 


1 large vol. 8vo. price 14s, boards; published at 1/. &s. 
A Catalogue of 4000 Articles, gratis. 
M. A. NATTALI, 24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 














FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This day is published, illustrated with piatiy-Gnitned Engravings, 
from the Sketches of Paour, and Wood-cuts from Designs of 
TiTian, 


AMILY LIBRARY, No. XX.; being 
SKETCHES from VENETIAN HISTORY, Vol. I. 

“ Mr. Murray’s Family Library....A title which, from the 
valuable and entertaining matter the collection contains, as well 
as from the careful style of its execution, it well deserves. No 
family, indeed, in which there are children to be brought up, 
ought to be without this Library, as it furnishes the readiest re- 
sources for that education which ought to accompany or succeed 
that of the boarding school or the academy, and is infinitely more 
conducive than either to the cultivation of the intellect.”— 
Monthly Review, Feb. 1831. 

Volumes now published, 5s. each : 
1 and 2. Life of Buonaparte 14. British Physicians 
3. Alexander the Great 15. British India 
4, 10, 13, and 19. British Artists | 16. Demonology & Witchcraft, 
5, 6, and 9. History of the Jews by Sir Walter Scott 
7. Insects 17. Life and Travels of Bruce 
8. Court & Campof Buonaparte | 18. Irving’s Companions of Co- 
11. Irving’s Columbus lumbus. 
12. Southey’s Nelson 


The Family Dramatists, Nos. I. and IT. ; being 
Vols. 1. and II. ofthe WORKS of PHILIP MASSINGER, illustrated 
with Explanatory Notes; and adapted to Family reading by the 
omission of exceptionable passages. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 














ICHARDSON and GODFREY’S PUB- 

LIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 4, Berkety-squars. 
Subscribers to this Library may rely on the immediate perusal 
of every New Work, where an unlimited number of Copies are 
taken, and which are forwarded to Subscribers on the day of 








publication. 
TERMS. 
Year cocccece £5 50 
Half Year... cccccecee 3 3 0 
Quarter..... scesecsececee L1G O 


Opera Boxes and Pit Tickets for the Night or Season.—Boxes, 
in the most eligible Situations, at the Theatres Royal Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. 





THE LATE LIEUT.-COL. DENHAM, 
The Afvican Traveller. 
OLNAGHI, Sen. DOMINIC COL- 


NAGHI, and Co., Printsellers to their Masesties and the 
Royal Family, Pat. Matt East, have the honour to inform their 
Friends and the Public that they will shortly have ready for pub- 
lication a POR T of the late LIEUT.-COL, DENHAM, 
F.R.S. from a Vieture painted by T. Phillips, Esq. and engraved 
in mezzotinto on steel by Mr. Bromley, jun. Proofs, 1. Ss. 5 
Prints, 12s. A finished Proof may be seen at the Publishers’. 





This day is published, post 8vo. 2s. 
HE MODERN HUDIBRAS; or, the 
QUIXOTE of REFORM. In Two Cantos. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





‘This day is published, in 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 
ROTCHET CASTLE. 
By the Author of ‘ Headlong Hall.’ 
** Le monde est plein de fous, et qui n’en veut pas voir, 
Doit se tenir tout seul, et casser son miroir.” 
Printed for J. HOOKHAM, Old Bond-street. 





GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
AND DR. ROBERTSON’S WORKS, 
This day is published, price 2s. 
ART IV. of GIBBON’S ROMAN EM- 
PIRE. 
Part LI. of Dr. Robertson’s Works. 
Each Work to be completed in ten Monthly Parts, and to form 
oue portable Y olume, demy 8vo, with a Portrait. 
Printed for T. CADELL and the other Proprietors. 





Now ready, in 8vo. oe oy ony 2 -_ oy paper, price 10s. 6d. 
HE ALBANIANS; a Dramatic Sketch. 
To which are added MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, 
By GEORGE J, BENNETT, 
Of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
London: WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street, 


1. 


HE LIVES of UNEDUCATED POETS. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet Laureate. 
To which areadded, ATTEMPTS in VERSE, by John Jones, an 
old Servant. Crown 68vo. to match with Kirke White’s Re- 
mains. 10s. 6d, 





2. 
A Selection from the Papers of the Earls of 
Marchmont, illustrative of Events from 1685 to 1750; in the 
Possession of the Right Honourable Sir G, H. Rose. 8vo. 36s. 
These volumes contain many original Letters from some of the 
most celebrated characters of the time ; among others, from 
Lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Pope, Sarah Duchess of yoo g 
Sir William Wyndham, Lord Stair, the Great Lord Chesterfield, 
John Duke of Argyle, Lord Cobham, the Duke of Montrose, &c. Xe. 
In them will be found many curious particulars touching the 
following interesting events: The ill-tated Expedition of the 
Earl of Argyle—The Landing of William I1f.—Battle of the 
yne—U nion with Scotiand—Rebellion of 1745—Battle of Faikirk. 
3. 


A Year in Spain. By a Young American. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 








4, 
Proverbs of the Modern Egyptians ; illus- 
trating their Manners and Customs, By the late John Lewis 
Burckhardt. 4to. 25s. 
*,* This Volume completes the Works of Burckhardt. 
i= 


v0. 
Miiller’s Dorians. Translated from the Ger- 
man. By Henry Tufnel, Esq. and George Cornewall Lewis, Esq. 
With very superior Maps. 2 vols. 8v0. 30s. 


6. 
On Financial Reform. By Sir Henry Par- 
nell, Bart, Third edition, Small 8vo. 6s. 


7. 
The Iliad of Homer. Translated by William 
Sotheby, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 


An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, and 
on the Sources of ‘Taxation. By the Rev. R. Jones, A.M. of 
Caius Coll. Cantab. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albematle-street. 





London: J. HotmEs, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
E. Wison, 88, Royal Exchange; W. Rick onpD, 116, Jermyn 
Street; PexTHEs and Besser, Hamburg; Messrs. Pratt 
Barry, Brussels: F. Fietscner, Leipzig; Gray and BowzNn, 

ion, America; and all Booksell and N ders in 
Town and Country.—Price 8d. unstamped; 1s, stamped; or 
in Monthly Parts (in 9 wrapper.) 

Adverti. ts, and for the Editor (post paid) 


n <a 
to be forwarded to the Ofice as above. 
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